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Farm Marketing 
Law Defended as | 


Economic Remedy 





Cooperative Plan Intended 
To Repair Weakness in| 
Distribution System, Ac-| 
cording to Farm Board 


Benefit to Consumer | 
And Farmer Designed 





ae 
Charge of Legislative Dis-| 
crimination Made by League | 
Of Commission Merchants | 


Answered in Statement 
Defending the principles of centralized | 
cooperative marketing, the Federal Farm | 
Board on Nov. 14 made public a paper | 
prepared by its staff in reply to a circular | 
letter distributed by the National League | 
of Commission Merchants, in which the} 
cooperative system as fostered by the 
Board was declared to threaten the initi- 
ative and freedom of farmers and to evi- 
dence the beginning of a general system 
of governmental paternalism. ; 
The weakness that threatened agricul- | 


ture, the Board said, lay in its disorganized 
method of distribution of its products, oom 


cooperative marketing has been develop- 


ing gradually during the last half century | 
It declared the} 


as a remedial measure. 
Agricultural Marketing Act is the natural | 
outgrowth of the’‘movement. 
Discrimination Is- Charged 

The League of Commission Merchants, 
in its letter sent to the heads of the land- 
grant colleges and others, declare the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Act establishes a sys- 
tem of discrimination among farmers 
themselves, in that only those in coopera- 
tive associations can get the Government 
aid provided by the act, and that by broad 
implication it is a “decree of outlawry 
aimed at private citizens engaged in the 
necssary business of distributing farm 
products. , 

The League’s letter follows in part: 

“Are we wrong—is our judgment alto- 
gether warped by our self-interest—when 
we find in che Agricultural Marketing Act, 
governmental sanction for almost every 
vicious license that organized society has 
devised? 

Government in Business Opposed 

“We set forth here as an exhibit, frankly 
and honestly, our reaction to this legisla- 
tion, and ask you to accept it as typical 
of the attitudes of independent business 
men of the country toward the encroach- 
ment of Government on business and gov- 
ernmental interference with the rights of 
individual citizens in all walks of life. 

“Tne Agricultural Marketing Act is 
based on the idea of subsidy. The admin- 
istration of that subsidy is not by law, 


but by authority delegated to a Board, the | 


members of which are appointed by the 
President of the United States. These ap- 
pointments are subject to all the political 
considerations entering into all major 
Federal appointments. 


Prospect of Political Use 


“These political appointees were given a 
so-called revolving fund of $500,000,000. 
Under the law, they have the widest dis- 
cretion and power as to the disposition 
of this fund. They have power to lend it 
or to withhold it. 

“Is it not the indisputable experience of 
history that those who have power use it? 
One may assert on the facts of history, 
that the time will come when the power 
of a Board of this character will be used 
both for political purposes and personal 
ambitions. 

“There is no implied reflection on the 
members of the Federal Farm Board or 
on the President who appointed them. 
As a matter of fact,-our contact with the 
Farm Board has impressed us with the 
sincerity, the honesty and the capacity of 
the present members. 

“They have, we believe, made a consci- 
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Retail Steel Prices 


Adopted in France 


Uniform Sales Policy Grades 
Advances Based on Quantity 


French retailers of steel products have 
reached an agreement defining a uniform 
sales policy on all sales less than 10 tons, 


according to a report to the Commerce | 


Department from Trade Cammissioner J 
L. Finger, Paris. 

Acting under auspices of the Comptoir 
Siderurgigue, French retailers will add 6 
francs to the price of each 100 kilos; 8 
francs for orders between two and five 
tons; 13 francs on purchases from 250 
kilos to two tons; 16 francs per 100 kilos 
on sales under 250 kilcs. 


| 
How this scale of increases will apply 


is shown in the following example: 

Merchant bars are quoted by the Comp- 
toir Siderurgique at 53 francs per 100 kilos 
at Thionville, while freight to Paris will 
add 10 francs. A Parisian merchant then 
receives an order for two tons of merchant 
bars and quotes a price of 71 francs per 
100 kilos. 

Had his order six tons the 


been for 


price would have been 69 francs per 100) 
kilos, while had it only been for 500 kilos} 
he would have quoted 76 francs. ‘(A franc} 


equals about 4 cents. 
about 2 1-5 pounds.) 

Retailers may apply even 
creases than those given above if they 
desire, but the establishment of these 
minimum increases is expected to result 
in less keen price competition. On its part 
the Comptoir Siderurgique retains its 
liberty of selling to anyone who wishes to 


I kilo equal to 


larger in- 


be supplied by it, but if it sells at retail | 


it must observe the price regulations. 

It is thought that purchasers of small 
quantities will not gain by buying from 
the Comptoir.— (Department of Com- 
merce.) 


| 





Rail Revenues Fall | Advance Ordered Canadian Estimate Cominevcial Phas Hearings to Begin 


Billion in 9 Months 


Net Operating Income More} 
Than $200,000,000 Less 
During Period 


AILWAY operating revenues during the 
first nine months of the current year | 
fell off by almost $1,000,000,000 and net 
operating income more than $200,000,000 | 
compared with the corresponding period | 
in 1931, according to a tabulation made} 
public Nov. 14 by the Interstate Com-! 
merce Commission for 167 Class I railways. | 
According to the Commission’s figures, 
railway operating revenues totaled $2,363,- 


| 830,088 during the period ended Sept. 30, 


1932, as against $3,279,215,950 reported for 
the first nine months of last year. | 

Net railway operating income aggre- 
gated $202,456,126 during the 1932 period 
contrasted with $409,337,150 in the nine 
months period in 1931, while railway 
operating expenses were $1,851,366,488 
against $2,524,366,240. 

September revenues this year amounted 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Arizona and Georgia 
Awarded Emergency 
Advances for Relief 


Loans to Two States Exceed 


$260,000; Funds Grant- 
ed for Water Works Plans 


Emergency relief loans aggregating more 
than $260,000 to the States of Arizona 
and Georgia to cover the last two months 
of the current year were approved by, 
{the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, | 
Nov. 12. 

The loan to Arizona was for 
}and to Georgia, $5,000. 
| A loan of $45,000 to the City of West 
Monroe, La., to be used in making addi- 
| tions to the city’s water works system, also 
| has just been approved by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. The announce- 
;}ments follow in full text: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
|tion, upon application of the Governor 
| of Arizona, made available Nov. 12 $256,200 
| to meet curent emergency relief needs in 
|14 counties for the period Nov. 1, to 
Dec. 31, 1932. 

Lecal Relief Program 

These funds are made available under 
Title I, Section 1, subsection (c) of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
| 1932, with the understanding that every 
| effort must be maintained and developed 
jin order that the political subdivisions 
ind the State cf Arizona may meet this 
; emergency need as soon as it is possible 
|for them to do so. 

The Corporation has previously 


$256,200 


made 
250,000 available to the State of Arizona 
| 10 meet current emergency relief needs 
jin the 14 counties for the period Sept. 1, 
|to Oct. 31. The additional amount now 
{made available is designed to meet this 
need for the remainder of this year. 

The original application of the Governor 
of Arizona was for a total of $1,000,000 to 
cover the period Aug 1, 1932, to April 1, 
|1933. In making funds available the 
Corporation provided for shorter periods 
of time in accordance with its announced 
policy. 


Advance to Georgia 


The Corporation, upon application of the 
Governor of Georgia, made available Nov. 
12, $5,000 to meet current emergency relief 
needs in Thomas County for the period 
Nov 1 to Dec. Zi, 1932. 

These funds are made available under 
Title I, section 1, subsection (c) of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
of 1932 with the understandnig that thc | 
responsibility of Thomas County and the 
State of Georgia to make every effort to 
develop their resources to provide relief 
‘s not in any way diminished. 

Thomas County is primarily agricultural, 
with some naval stores and lumbering en- 
terprises. A great decrease in the value 
of farm products is said te have made it 
impossible for a large number of land 
cwners to carry their tenants as in pre- 
| vious years. 

Supporting data also include a certifi- 
cation of the county commissioners that 
local resources, both private and public, 
now available or which can be made avail- 
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MMEDIATE Federal regulation of 
grazing on the unallotted and unre- 
reserved public lands in the West, in 
order to check overgrazing, erosion, and 
damage to watersheds and _ irrigation 
districts, was called for by the National 
Land Use committees as they completed 
a four-day meeting in Washington, Nov. 
10-13, according to information made 
available at the Deparfnent of Agricul- 
ture. 

The-two committees—the National 
Advisory and Legislative Committee on 


Land Use, and the Wational Land Use 
Planning Committee—approved the 
principles embodied in the Colton bill to 
| provide the necessary protection to these 
lands, but did not pass on the contro- 
verted question of final disposition of 
the public domain, now totaling $176,- 
000,000 acres, it was stated. Additional 
information was made available as fol- 
lows: 

A committee of 35 experts familiar 
with public land problems submitted to 
the National Land Use committees a 
survey of the present status of these 
| lands, and reported, in part: 

} “The public domain, including the re- 
maining unappropriated, unreserved 
public lands in question, has always been 





Regulatio 
Advocated on Unreserved Lands 


In Freight Rates, 
For Four States| 





For Wheat Reduced 


Forecast Lowered 36 Million 
Bushels as Drought Injury 
Becomes Apparent 


L ol C. Directs Increases to "= estimate of the Canadian wheat | 


Interstate Level on Cer- 
tain Commodities Moving 
Intrastate 


Idaho and Kentucky | 
Denied Rehearings| 


Louisiana and Montana Includ- 
ed Under Action of Commis- 
sion With Partial Reconsid- 
eration Granted Former 


Four States were ordered by the Inter- | 


state Commerce Commission Nov. 14 to 
make advances in the freight rates on 
certain commoditics moving intrastate 
within their respective borders, to the 
level of the interstate rates prescribed by 
the Commission in the so-called “Fifteen 
Per Cen* Case.” (Docket No. 25135.) 
The States—Louisiana, Idaho, Kentucky, 
and Montana—are required by the Com- 


mission's orders to make the increased in- | 


irastate rates effective Dec. 16, 1932. 
The Commission denied petitions of the 
States of Idaho and Kentucky for a re- 
hearing sind reconsideration of the issues 
involved, but permitted a reopening in the 
case of Louisiana in so far as thoes rates 
appligable on raw sugar and bagasse. 
Action of the Commission followed re- 


|fusal of the four States to make the ad- 


vances upon request of the Commission. 

Three States, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 

West Virginia, are still involved in hear- 

ings before the Commission and no de- 

cision has been reached in their case. 
Five States Comply 

Five other States, Arkanass, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Utah, notified th 
Commission that they would voluntaril} 
put the advanced rates into effect without 
order of tne Commission. 

The Commission's action against the 
States was taken under section 13 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act upon petition 
of the railroads that their refusal to make 
advances in line with the Commission's 
decision in the 15 per cent case constituted 
a discrimination agaisnt interstate com- 
merce. 

The sections of the several orders speci- 
fying the commodities affected follow in 
full text: * 

Decision on Louisiana 

Louisiana: It is ordered that the re- 
spondents herein, according as they par- 
ticipate in the transportation, be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to 
cease and desist from practicing the un- 
just discrimination against interstate com- 
merce found in said report to exist, and 
to establish, put in force, and maintain 
for the transportation of «sand, gravel, 
shells, crushed stone, and similar road- 
building materials; salt cake; fertilizer 
and fertilizer materials; cottonseed cake, 
meal, bran, hulls and meats; pulpwood; 
stave bolts; refined sugar; sweet potatoes; 
fresh vegetables; pulverized limestone; 
waste wood; secondhand sugar 
waste paper; soya beans, velvet beans, 
Austrian Winter peas and cow peas; rosin 
sizing; potash nitrate; sirup and molasses; 
blackstrap molasses; crude fire clay; clay, 
n. 0. i. b. n.; charcoal; bolts; and all less- 
than-carload traffic in intrastate com- 


merce within the State of Louisiana, rates | 


which shall be not lower than the rates 
now in force and applicable to the intra- 
state transportation of said traffic within 
the State of Louisiana, plus the surcharges 
authorized by the findings in Fifteen Per 
Cent Case, 1931, 178 I. C. C. 539, and 179 
I. C. C. 215, on corresponding interstate 
traffic so long as such surcharges are 
maintained on such traffic in accordance 
with said findings. 
Ruling on Idaho Rates 

Idaho: It is ordered that the respond- 
ents herein, according as they participate 
in the transportation, be, and they are 
hereby, notified And required to cease 
and desist from practicing the unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce 
found in said report to exist, and to estab- 
lish, put in force, and maintain for the 
transportation of bituminous coal; grave) 


and sand (other than glass or moulding); | per cent in 1920, to 27 per cent in 1931, a |= 


stone, broken, ground, or crushed; coated 
sand; and coated-rock building material; 
phosphate rock, crude (ground or not 
ground); posts, poles, and piling; lumber; 
box, crate, and cooperage materials; alfalfa 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 








n of Grazing 


a grazing commons for unrestricted use 
by all comers. No public control has 
ever been exercised. Fencing is not law- 
ful. 

“Without regulation as to numbers “of 
stock, time of grazing, and management 
of stock, range deterioration was inevi- 
table. Today large areas are greatly re- 
duced in grazing capacity, some areas 
are depleted until they are practically 
unfit for grazing in present condition. 
Erosion has increased and the problem 
of range improvement is thereby made 
more difficult. Increased tendency to 
floods and silt in some localities has 
added to the problems of the undevel- 
oped territory and of reclamation.” 

The committee also reported: 

“The need-of some form of regulation 
which will prevent further avoidable de- 
terioration of this vast resource is gen- 
erally recognized. Likewise there is gen- 
eral recognition that as a general prin- 
ciple such improvement as is brought 
about should be accomplished without 
depriving the livestock industry of the 
use of these lands. About 50 per cent 
of the sheep and about 16 per cent of 
the cattle of the United States are 
raised in the public land States involved. 








(Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


bags; | 


crop this year has been reduced about 
36,000,000 bushels, as of Nov, 10, below the 
September estimate, as a result of the dis- 
covery that drought damage to the crop 
had been underestimated, according to 
telegraphic advices to the Department of 
Agriculture, made public Nov. 14. | 

The damage to the kernels from dry 
weather was concealed by heavy ea 


the Depariment was advised, and was re- 
vealed only when the grain was threshed. 
Threshing was reported as now practically 
completed, with the crop generally of high 
quality and nearly 65 per cent of it already 
marketed. The November estimate of the 
crop was given as 431.000.000 bushels. 


‘Lower Coal Freight 


| Permitted in Illinois 
_ To Meet Competition 





TI. C. C. Reverses Finding in) 
| Intrastate Case Due to 
Growing Inroads Made by 
Motor Transportation 





Because motor truck competition has 
| been depleting the revenues of railroads 
| shipping bituminous coal from mines in 
Fulton County, Ill., to certain intrastate 
destinations, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Nov. 4 modified a former 


ruling and permitted the restoration of 
rates in effect prior to Aug. 1 of this year. 
(Docket No. 23130.) 

The Commission had formerly held that 
the intrastate rates ordered by the Illinois 
;Commerce Commission for shipments from 
the Fulton County mines were discrimina- 
tory against interstate commerce, and or- 
dered the rates increased to a level with 
the interstate rates applying on coal to 
; the same destinations. 


Reversal of Findings 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
jroad subsequently petitioned the Commis- 
sion to reopen the proceedings on the 
}ground that the new rates had caused a 
| diversion of the coal traffic to the trucks. 
| The Commission reopened the matter and 
| reversed its former findings. 
| Excerpts from the report follow: 

Respondent (C., B. & Q.) was. one of 
the parties to the 13th section petition 
in the original proceeding herein, asking 
among other things that the rates from 
the Fulton County mines to the destina- 
|tions under consideration be increased, | 
and alleging that its revenues would be 
increased if these intrastate rates were} 
increased to the interstate level. 

Claims of Respondent | 

Respondent now states that the estab-| 
lishment of the increased rates is reduc-| 
ing, if not completly stopping, the move- | 
ment of all tonnage over its line from! 
the Fulton County mines; that to estab- 
lish a modified scale of rates to the des- | 
tinations under consideration, as we did} 
to the Peoria-Pekin switching district to 
meet truck competition, would be of no/| 
avail here, as none of this traffic can be 
obtained under rates exceeding those in 
effect prior to Aug. 1, 1932; that the former | 
rates would be on about the same gen- 
eral level as the rates prescribed in the) 


third supplemental report and would en-| 





| 
| 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.) 








Export Trade Rises | 
In Farm Implements, 





Shipments Totaled 27 Per Cent 
Of 1931 Production 


A steady rise of the ratio of exports of 
farm implements to production from 10 


depression year. ‘s shown in a report of | 
the Commerce Department's farm imple- 
ments division | 

In 1920, 10 ver cent of American pro- 
cuction of farm implements entered the 
export trade. While production declined 
during the next three years, the percentage 
of equipment entering export trade in- 
creased 12 per cer* during 1921, to 13 per 
cent during 1922, and to 15 per cent in 
1923, it was s‘ated. 

During the next four. years the per- 
centage of production entering the export 
itrade remained fairly constant, being 
j}anround 20 to 21 per cent for each year. 
However, in 1928, 23 per cent of the pro- 
|duction was exported, while in 1929, 24| 
per cent of the production was shipped | 
abroad, and in 1930, also 24 per cent was 
taken by foreign countries. In 1931, when 
yroduction dropped to the lowest level 
} since 1922, the export trade accounted for 
| 27 per cent of the American production.— 
| (Departmént of Commerce.) 
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Readers’ Summary 


... of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified” by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 

the reader. 
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Of Radio Declared 
Potential Danger 


Many Stations Presenting 
Excessive Advertising, 
Federal Commissioner 
Tells Broadcasters 


License Traffickin 
Must Stop, He Say 


oe 


J 


Invested Capital in Some Cases | 


Out of Proportion to Earn- 
ing Capacity, National As- 
sociation Is Advised 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 14.—The American 
broadcasting system, in spite of its being 
the “best in the world,” suffers from the 
temptation and danger of “over commer- 
cialization,’ Harold A. Lafount, Acting 
Chairman of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, declared here today in an address 
before the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. 

In warning of this danger, Mr. Lafount 
said that many stations instead of op- 
erating in “the public interest, conven- 
ience, and necessity,” are “operating 
mainly for profits through excéssive and 
uninteresting advertising.” 


Censoring of Programs 


He called attention to the practice of | 


some stations of selling time to advertisers 
and permitting them to build their own 
programs without censorship or review by 
the licensee. This he asserted is neither 
permitted nor countenanced by the Radio 
Act. 

Offering facilities to universities, philan- 
thropic, and similar organizations does 
not relieve stations from the responsibility 
of providing worth while programs, he ex- 
plained. 

Declaring that the financial condition 
of the industry generally is sound, Mr. 


Lafount pointed out that “invested capital | 


in many instances is out of all propor- 
tion to the earning capacity of the sta- 
tion.” Trafficking in licenses and con- 
verting modest personal investments into 
the controlling interests of over capital- 
ized corporations “must stop,” he asserted. 


Finances of Industry 
He expressed satisfaction over the co- 


operation of the broadcasters with the | 
its | 


Federal Radio Commission, upheld 
rules aS reasonable, and described the 
broadcasters as “pioneers” in the field who 
hold the fate of the system in their 
hands. The address follows in part: 


“In the United States at least, broad- 
casting is past the experimental stage. I 
believe I may state, without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that the American 
system of broadcasting is the best in the 
world. We have gone far, and among 
the nations of the world are. generally 
acknowledged to be at the ‘head of the 
class.’ Even accepting this as true, we 
must also admit that our system is far 
from perfect. The first step in correcting 
the errors of our ways is to recognize 
them. 

Expense of Station 

“Now everybody knows that the opera- 
tion and maintenence of a radio broad- 
casting station is an expensive undertak- 
ing. Somebody has to foot the bill. In 
the end, under any system, it its my be- 
lief that it is the public who pays. The 
manner in which it pays differs in ac- 
cordance with the various systems in use. 
In England the public is taxed directly. 
in the United States money for the opera- 
tion of stations is obtained through the 
medium of ‘sponsored’ programs, in other 
words, aavertising. The public wants 
service; the advertiser wants the public’s 
aitention and is willing to pay for it. He, 
in turn, adds the advertising expense on 
the price of his goods, so in the end the 
public pays indirectly for jts service. 

“While the advertiser must have an au- 
dience, and to get the audience and hold 
it, the station must give it something in- 
teresting in the way of service, neverthe- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


Quick Met 


Found to Iner 


ADVANCES in quick freezing, the 

packaging of fresh and frozen fish, 
and appreciation of the value of ma- 
rine products in the diet in combat- 
ing faulty nutrition are tending to popu- 
larize fishery products wit the con- 
suming public. Henry O'Malley, Com- 
missioner of Fisheries, d@clared Nov. 14 
in his annual report to the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

The commercial fisheries suffered se- 
verely during the past fiscal year, how- 
ever, Mr. O'Malley said. 

“The extensive decline in prices, es- 
pecially of those products with which 
fish normally compete in the retail mar- 
kets, has faced the industry with actual 
disaster,” the Commissioner stated. 
“™he complexity of the system of fish 
distribution, seasonal character of sup- 
ply, remoteness of centers of produc- 
tion from population centers, and the 
limitation of the consumption of fish 
combine to make it most difficult for 
fishery operators to compete at present 
price levels.” 

The temporary scarcity of some staples 
has tended to keep up the cost of pro- 
duction, Mr. O'Malley observed, and 
added to the difficulties of the producers 
of such products. 

Greater stability was predicted for the 
frozen fish branch of the industry. This 
stability, Mr. O'Malley said, will come 
with “the development of improvements 
in fish manufacture and merchandis- 
ing, especially with respect to adequate 
display and refrigerating equipment 
Suitable for handling frozen foods satis- 


hods of Freezing 


On Supply Bills 


Representative Byrns Asserts 
All Reductions Possible 
‘ill Be Effected 


ee Ate Byrns (Dem.), of 
Nashville, Tenn., chairman of the 
House Committee on 


stated orally Nov. 14 the Committee’s pol- 
icy will be to cut all appropriation bills 
as much as possible. Just what reduction 


will be made, he said, it is too early to} 


state. 
He approved a schedule for Committee 
hearings, through subcommittees, on the 


Ss first five of the annual supply bills of 


the session, with a view of expediting ac- 


tion on all appropriation bills so they may | 


become law before March 4. This schedule 
follows: 

Tentative schedule of Committee hear- 
ings: Treasury-Post Office appropriation 
bill, Nov. 16; Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill, Nov. 18; Interior De- 
partment bill, Nov. 21; War Department 
bill, Nov. 21; appropriation bill for the 


and Labor, Nov. 21. 








Case on Revocation 
Of Investment Firm’s 
License Is Reargued 


Validity of Blue Sky Law of 
Montana Is Challenged in 
Proceedings Again Before 
Supreme Court 


A case in which an opinion was an- 
nounced by the Supreme Court of the 
| United States at its last term, the high 
| tribunal reversing a Federal district court 
decision that the Investment Commis- 
sioner of Montana had deprived an invest- 
|ment company of its property without due 
| process of law by revoking its license with- 
out notice or hearing, was reargued be- 
fore the court on Nov. 14. 


The Supreme Court reversed the de- 
cision on the ground that the company in 
the case, No. 627, 1931 term, Porter, Au- 
ditor, etc., v. Investors Syndicate, brought 
an action in the district court to enjoin 
enforcement of the Commissioner's order 
before it had ‘xhausted its administrative 
remedy in the State courts. ’ 


State Law Is Cited 


The commissioner's action was based on 
authority conferred under the Montana 
blue sky laws which provide that a per- 
mit “shall be subject to revocation at any 
time by the investment commissioner for 
cause to him sufficient,” and that a per- 
mit may be revoked if the permittee is con- 
ducting his business in an _ inequitable 
manner, though also providing for a court 
action by an interested party to vacate or 
set aside an order of revocation. 

M. S. Gunn, as counsel for the invest- 
ment company, contended in the reargu- 
ment of the case that the statute makes 
an order final and provides penalties for 
| violation and that, therefore, the action 
in the Federal court was not prematurely 
brotight. 








Validity Questioned 


He also urged that the entire statute is 
unconstitutional as applied to the corpora- 


tion in that it deprives it of its prop- 
erty without due process of law. 
T. H. McDonald, Assistant Attorney 


General of Montana, appearing for the 
| Investment Commissioner, argued that the 
| courts of Montana could assume jurisdic- 
| ton of the case and therefore the cor- 
| poration had not exhausted its remedy 
, before applying to a Federal court to en- 
| join enforcement of the order of the Com- 
|:nissioner. He denied the corporation's 
|contention that the State court, in con- 
|sidering the case, would be exercising 
| purely legislative functions. 

| “Where the principal power conferred 
/is judicial in character, the fact that the 
}exercise of the power so conferred may 
|incidentally require the exercise also of 
\legislative or administrative functions 
{does not impair the validity of the legis- 
ljation conferring it,” he said. 


Fish 
ease Use as Food 


| factorily and their more general installa- 
tion in retail stores, and the education 
of the public to a realization that frozen 
foods can be fully as sound, palatable 
and nutritious as the fresh products.” 

The report supplies the following ad- 
ditional information: 

Unprecedented cooperation with State 
and other agencies in the promotion of 
this country’s fishing interests featured 
the work of the Bureau of Fisheries 
during the last fiscal year. This co- 
operation resulted not only in greatly 
extending the organization's sphere of 
usefulness but in substantial economies 
in the cost of operating the Bureau. 


Among the cooperative activities cited 
in the report were biological investiga- 
with New York State in connec- 


tion with trout nutrition; studies in 
Wisconsin and Michigan covering im- 
mature fish destruction in Lake Michi- 
gan; shrimp investigations in Louisiana 
and Texas; and oyster studies in North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Connecticut and Washington. 

More than 15 States cooperated with 


tions 


the Bureau in fish cultural work, the 
report shows. This State aid included 
the joint operation of hatcheries, aid 


in the collection of eggs. and exchange 
or transfer of eggs, and exchange or 
transfer of eggs to meet demands which 
could not otherwise be fulfilled. In co- 
operation with the United States Bureau 
of Reclamation attempts are being made 
to develop a program for the protec- 


| (Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


Appropriations, | 


Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, | 


Objection Made 


To St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project 


‘Major Railways Claim It Is 
Economically Unsound at 
Opening Hearing Before 
Senate Committee 


Estimates of Costs 
Declared Incomplete 


/Albany Port Commission and 
New York State Waterways 
Association Voice Opposi- 
tion to Undertaking 


Class I railroads of the country and 
| various interests in New York State were 
placed on record Nov. 14 in opposition 
to the projected St. Lawrence deep water- 
| way from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
| Ocean at the first session of hearings by 
{the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
| tions on the waterway treaty with Canada. 
| The testimony of three witnesses, heard 
;by the subcommittee headed by Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, contained refer- 
jences characterizing the proposed water- 
|way as economically unsound, as a sub- 
sidized and discriminatory competitor of 
present transportation systems and an un- 
fair burden on taxpayers of the Nation. 
Acquisition of Territory 
| Various other objections were entered by 
| Alfred P. Thom, general counsel to the 
Association of Railway Executives; Peter 
G. Ten Eyck, president of the New York 
| State Waterways Association, and E. P. 
| Goodrich, consulting engineer for the Al- 
| bany (N. Y.) Port District Commission, as 
| each told the Committee that the pro- 
| gram lacked proper study and that the es- 
| timates were misleading and incomplete. 
| Mr. Ben Eyck advocated in ad Uen that 
| consideration be given to the a@quisition 
|of all terrftory south of the St. Lawrence 
River now held by Canada prior to ratifi- 
| cation of the waterway treaty if it is de- 
| cided to proceed with development of the 
proposed link between the lakes and the 
ocean. 





“Subsidized Competitor” 


“This could be done,” Mr. Ten Eyck as- 
serted, “without great additional cost to 
taxpayers on account of the «purchase, 
sinyply by crediting England with the pur- 
chase price on her war debt to the United 
States.” 

Mr. Thom declared the railroads of the 
country, about 95 per cent of which he said 
he represented, would be subjected to a 
greater tax burden than they now carry 
and at the same time the Government 
would take away traffic which they were 
said to need. It would not be so bad, he 
added, if the traffic were lost by regular 
competitive process, but in this case it 
will be taken by ‘“‘a subsidized competitor.” 


Estimates Challenged 


Cost estimates were challenged by Mr, 
Goodrich in numerous particulars, but 
he said they could be summed up under a 
general category, namely, “complete as 
far as they go but omitting various items 
of necessity for operation.” He declared 
the agricultural areas which the project 
is assumed to benefit will obtain no ben2fit 
whatsoever for the annual costs, and 
carrying charges will mount to such pro- 
portions as to make shipping expenses 
higher than those now charged. 

“In spite of all favorable factors,” he 
continued, “and their employment to the 
fullest, the St. Lawrence improvement will 
not prove even of appreciable local benefit 
to the Great Lakes tributary territory ac- 
cording to an unprejudiced anaysis of all 
available data.” 

Mr. Ten Eyck declared he wanted to 
stress the need for internal improvements 
in the United States before the Govern- 
ment is committed to spending “a billion 


| 
| 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 








Agreement Is Sought 





| In Radio Trust Case 


Accord Would Eliminate Trial 
Of Pending Suit 


Agreement between the Government and 
|the Radio Corporation of America and 
| other defendants in the pending radio 
| Satirist suit may be reached soon al- 
though the Government is ready to start 
| the case on Novy. 15, the scheduled date, 
according to oral statements made Nov, 
14 at the Department of Justice. 

A new plan of reorganization which the 
defendants have worked out and which 
may meet the Government's objections 
probably will form the basis for the agree- 
ment and abandonment of the costly trial, 
according to the statements. 

Counsel for the Government may either 
ask for a postponement of the case until 
|the defendants’ new proposal is more 
thoroughly studied, or the final agreement 
may be announced and the trial waived, 
it was said. 
| The pending case arose out of the Gov- 
jernment’s objections to the inter-company 
licensing of patents and stock-ownership 
of the Radio Corporation of America, the 
|General Electric Company, the Westing- 
|house Electric Manufacturing Company 
/and others. 
| Regarding the patent licensing, which 
the Government contends is a violation of 
{anti-trust laws, the Government suggested 
{the formation of an open patent pool. 
| The defendants’ new proposal is believed 
| to meet this suggested solution at least 
|in effect. General Electric and Westing- 
| house would have no preferred status over 
j}any other radio manufacturing companies 
i. their rela¥.ons with the Radio Corpora- 
| tion, 
Interlocking stock ownership may be 
| wiped out, under the new proposal, in the 
|course of the next two or three years’ 
thus avoiding the possibility of dumping 
large blocks of the affected securities on 
the market now. 
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In Ordnance for 
Year Reviewed 


Research Study | 
| 





| 
Cotton Found Satisfactory 
As Substitute for Silk) 
Cartridge Cloth, Annual 
Report Shows | 





Approval by the Department of War 
of cotton cloth as a satisfactory substi- 
tute for silk cartridge cloth for all except 
major caiiber guns and minor caliber | 
howitzers is anticipated as a result of tests, | 
states Major General Samuel Hof, Chief 
of Ordnance, in his annual report for the | 
fiscal year ended June 30 and made pub- | 
lic Nov. 12 by the Department. 

A number of the 500 charges for the 
155 mm. Howitzer, and the 100 charges for | 
the 155mm. Gun, assembled with cotton | 
cartridge bags which were given service at | 
Fort Bragg in regular target practice, he | 
says, were fired with satisfactory results. } 

Extracts from the report follow: ; 

“Surplus: Ordnance material of an orig- 
inal ‘cost of $27,074,830 has been declared 
surplus by the Secretary of War and au- 
thorized for disposal. In addition to the | 
above, a study was made of all obsolete 
and condemned ordnance on hand at ord- 
nance establishments, with a view of de- 
termining which items should be retained | 
for future military use. As a result of this | 
study, obsolete and condemned ordnance 
of an original cost of approximately $6,- 
300,000 was disposed of, thereby making 
available valuable storage space which is 
needed to house standard equipment. 

“Ammunition: Bombs: Demolition Bombs, | 
100 lb. to 2,000 lb.: The development of 
demolition bombs is, at present, principal- 
ly a matter of ascertaining the most suit- 
able method of manufacture from the 
standpoint of economy and assurance of 
supply in emergency, with due regard to | 
effectiveness and method of employment of | 
the bombs. Present standard demolition 
bombs, except the 2,000 lb, size, are stream- | 
lined in shape and welded circumferen- | 
tially. Recent experience has shown that 
cylindrical bombs are as stable as the! 
streamlined type and have the advantages : 
of ease of manufacture, reduced cost, and | 
high rate of production by processes com- 
monly used in industry. 

“Demolition bomb bodies have been | 
manufactured of the so-called one-piece | 


type, from cupped plate, pierced billets, or | || 


tubing, and of the built-up type of welding | 
tubing to forgings. Proving Ground tests | 
indicate the superiority of the one-piece | 
bomb body, and further investigation is | 
being made to determine whether built- | 
up bombs made by welding may not also be 
acceptable. If so, utilization can be made | 
of the great capacity of the modern weld- | 
ing industry. 


“Propellants and High Explosives: Ef- | 


forts to iniprove powder compositions as to 
eliminate flash in the major caliber weap- 
ons are being continued. A plant has been 
installed at Picatinny Arsenal for the re- 
working of surplus and obsolete smokeless 
powder into new powder, and experimental 
lots of reworked powder are being sub-| 
jected to periodic tests. | 

“Laboratory studies have indicated that | 
it is possible to prepare mercury fulminate 


of greatly improved purity by the recrys- | 


taliization cf the commercial product, and 
tha: the recrystallized explosive is much 


less subje:t to deterioration under adverse | 


storage conditions. It is, therefore, hoped 
that it may be found feasible to greatly 


Yincrease the serviceable life of the detona- | 


tors in high explosive ammunition. 

“Primers and Igniters: An extensive pro- 
gram for the investigation of noncorrosive 
primer ccmpositions has been conducted 
during the last several years with very 
promising results. All of the ingredients 
used in foreign and domestic commercial 
primers, as well as other compounds which 
seemed to indicate promise, have been 
tested. Noncorrosive 
Specified in the purchase of caliber .22 and 


caliber .30 Model 1898 ammunition. Limited | 


quantities of caliber 30 ammunition con- 
taining the noncorrosive primer have 


been manufactured and are undergoing | 


surveillance tests. 
“Imprived Caliber .22 Rifle: 
22 rifle, of a model closely resembling 


the Springfield in size, shape and opera-| 


tion, has been used in the Army for 
several years with great success. The ad- 


vantage of the caliber .22 rifle is that its) 


primers are now | 


A caliber 


use of very cheap ammunition enables) 
marksmanship training to be accomplished | 


at a large monetary saving over what it 


would cost if the high powered ammuni-| 


tion were used. Several years’ experience 
with these rifles showed that, with the 
present basis of issue which subjects them 
to a very large amount of use, the cost 
of up-keep was high. 


“During the year an improved design | 


of caliber .22 rifle has been worked out 
which will greatly increase its ruggedness 
and durability and will effect large econ- 
omies through reduced cost of upkeep and 
repair. Five experimental caliber 22 M2 
rifles were manufactured and tested. The 
test indicated that the change would ac- 
complish the purpose intended and future 


lots of caliber .22 rifies manufactured | Crease the facility of loading, the intro- 
for the service will be of the improved | duction of roller bearings in the trun- 


type. 


“A caliber .22 pistol on the frame of | “aversing mechanisms, 


the caliber 45 Government automatic is 
now under commercial sale. 
these have been obtained for test by the 


to determine whether or not their use will 


Fifteen of | 


result in improved training in pistol prac- | 


tice at a reduced cost of expenditure for 
ammunition. 


“Semiautomatic Rifle, Caliber .30 TIE2 
(Garand Type): During the year a cali- 


ber 30 scmiautomatic rifie, following the | 


Same gencral design as the caliber .276 
Garand semiautomatic rifle, was com- 
pleted at Springfield Armory and passed 
@ successtul ordnance test at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground. As a result of the rec- 
ommendation of the War Department 


Semi-Automatic Rifle Board, and subse- | 


quent action thereon by the War Depart- 
ment, the Ordnance Department has un- 
dertaken the manufacture of 80 caliber 
-30 Garand semiautomatic rifles which will 


be finished about April, 1933, after which | 


they will be given a prolonged test in 
the hands of troops to determine whether 
or not this type of rifle shall be finally 
adopted for the rearmament of the Army. 

“Vehicle Mount: Up to the present time 
No suitable system of mounting machine 
guns on caissons, trucks, or other vehicles 
has been developed. For the protection 
of trains against attack by aircraft, it is 
essential that some method be provided 
of mounting machine guns on caissons or 
other artillery vehicles and on motor 
trucks. A design has been prepared for 
a combination machine gun mount which 
can be attached to any type of vehicle for 
antiaircraft use while the vehicle is in 
tnction or standing still. This tripod is 
also adapted to removal from the vehicle 
and use sn the ground the same as an or- 
dinary tripod. 

“Infantry Cannon and Mounts: 81 mm 
Mortar Material (Stokes-Brandat.) 
units of this materiel were obtained from 


French sources and have been tested by year the Ordnance Department has co- 


4 , 


al 


| manufactured in the past year; it is con- 
Infantry, Cavalry and and Field Artillery | 






























































Agriculture and Food 
Products 


intended to remedy weakness in distribution 
system for relief of farmer in statement by 


League of Commission Merchants. 

Page 1, col. 1 
Study of fruit exports conducted by De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Page 6, col. 4 
Canadian estimate of wheat crop reduced, 
says Department of Agriculture. 


Federal regulation of grazing on unallotted 
and unreserved public lands of West advo- 
cated by National Land Use Committees, ac- 
cording to Agriculture Department. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Ratio of exports of farm implements to 
total production rises to 27 per cent for 1931. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Popularity of fish increased by 
quick freezing. 


as food 


Page 1, col. 5 
Aviation 


Establishment of airports proposed by four 
cities, Aeronautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce, announces, 

Page 8, col. 2 

Air service resumed between Mexico City 
and El Paso, report to Commerce Depart- 
ment states. 

Page 6, col. 4 


Banks and Banking 


Arizona and Georgia granted loans total- 
ing $260,000,000 for emergency relief. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Case involving revocation of 
company’s license in Montana reargued be- 
fore Supreme Court. 
Page 1, col. 6 
Changes in status of State banks. 





Individual 
week. 


debits show decrease during 
Page 9, col. 2 
Governors of the Federal 
hold meeting with Federal Reserve Board. 
Page 9, col. 2 
National bank suspensions reported to the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Page 9, col. 2 
statement of 
in Federal reserve, system. 


Weekly condition 
banks 


Czechoslovakia withdrawing gold deposits 
abroad, Commerce Department states. 
Page 3, col. 7 


Construction 


Advisability of reconditioning, remodeling 
and modernizing rundown dwelling houses 
to maintain property value discussed by 
Secretary of Committee on Reconditioning, 
Remodeling and Modernizing, of President's 


Ownership. 
Page 10, col. 1 
Contracts totaling $2,000,000 for Army 
housing and for river and harbor projects 
approved by War Department. 


Texas 
ditional highway projects. 
Page 9, col. 2 


Corporation Finance . 


Arizona and Georgia granted loans total- 
ing $260,000,000 for emergency relief. 


Railway operating revenues fell nearly 
$1,000,000,000 in first nine months of current 
year, tabulation made public b~ Interstate 
Commerce Commission shows. 


Page 1, col. 2 


issue by Toledo Edison Co. 
Page 9, col. 6 


Customs 


Order is not made public by Bureau of 
Customs on dumping of cement. 


Page 3, col. 3 
Education 


Library of Oongress, accessions listed. 


Page 6, col. 7 
Government publications listed. 


Page 6, col. 6 
More than one-fourth of high schools are 
in five States with Texas leading, according 


Oflice. 
Page 2, col. 7 


Exporting and Importing 


Study of fruit exports conducted by De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Page 6, col. 4 

Ratio of exports of farm implements to 

total production rises to 27 per cent for 1931. 


Page 1, col. 4 
British piano 





informed. 


month, according to 


| 

| 

| report 
| Department. 

| 

} 

| 


to 
Page 2, col. 4 
leipneae of tung oil from Hankow de- 
cline. 
Page 3, col. 2 
Order is not made public by Bureau of 
| Customs on dumping of cement. 
| Page 3. col. 3 
| New Zealand to promote trade with Orient, 
| Department of Commerce is advised. 
| 
| 


Federal Courts 


Journal of the Court of Claims of the 
United States. 


Page 4, col. 5 
Journal of the Court of Customs and Pat- 
| ent Appeals. 


Page 4, col. 7 





the Field Artillery, Infantry and Cavalry, | 
and at the Aberdeen Proving Ground. 
The reports of tests are very favorable. 
This weapon is a development of the 23- 
inch Stokes Trench Mortar witlf which 
the service is equipped. Considerable im- 
provement has been made in both range 
and accuracy. 


“Antiaircraft Artillery Guns and Mounts: | 
3-inch A. A. Gun Materiel, M 1917: About| 
160 of these guns and carriages were man- 
ufactured during the war and are now 
in service. The ballistics and other fea- | 
tures are fairly satisfactory but are ca- 
pable of improvement so they will be the 
equal of later models which have been 
developed. Improvements consist in rais- 
ing the trunnions about 10 inches to in-| 


| 


|nions, providing improved elevating and 


and installing 
continuous fuze setters. Ten sets of parts, 


for modifying the carriages have been 


templated modifying at least 10 mounts 
each year until all are modified. 

“Field Artillery Guns and Carriages: | 
155 mm. Gun—eight-inch Howitzer Ma- 
teriel, T2: The test of this materiel at | 
the Aberdeen Proving Ground is contin- 
uing. The tests with the eight-inch How- | 
itzer have been completed and the tests | 
with the 155 mm. gun are being under- 
taken. Upon completion of these tests 
this materiel will be tested by the Field 
Artillery Board, The preliminary test of 
| this unit indicates that it will probably be 
satisfactory. It has been transported at 
speeds up to 50 miles per hour, this being 
made possible by the use of pneumotic 
| tires and spring supports both in the car- 
| riage and limber. 

“Mechanization: The Mechanized Force, 
organized at Fort Eustis, Va., during the 
|Fall of 1930, continued in operation at 
| that Station until disbanded by the War 
|Dpartment as of Nov. 1, 1931. Certain 
;units of this force were transferred to 
| Fort Knox, Ky., to serve as a nucleus for 


| the formation of a Provisional Squadron 
| of Mechanized Cavalry. . 


« « « READER 


Agricultural Marketing Act is defended as 


Farm Board in reply to charges made by 


Page 1. col. 4} 


investment | 


Page 9, col. 6 | 


reserve banks 


member 


Page 9, col. 2} 


Conference on Home Building and Home | 


Page 6, col. 1 | 
and Illinois making awards for ad- | 


Page 1, col. 2 | 


Ohio Utility Commission authorizes bond | 


to statistical statement issued by Education | 


imports show marked de- 
cline this year, Department of Commerce is 


Page 9, col. 2 
British rayon trade shows improvement for 


Commerce 


Page 2, col. 5 | 


|amendmetns to the State Constitution, as 


| bhur, ‘ture clubs with a membership of less than | basis of a 30-hour work week. Materials | 
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SUMMARY 





Fish 


Popularity of fish as food 
| quick freezing. 


Page 1, col. 5 
| 


‘Foreign Relations . 





increased by 


Objection to St. Lawrence seaway voiced 
at opening of Senate hearings. 
| Page 1, col. 7 
| President Hoover invites President- elect 
| Roosevelt to confer on war-debt question. 
| Page 3, col. 1 
| Changes in the Foreign Service are an- 
| nounced by the Department of State. 
Page 3, col. 4 
United States“ withdraws reservation to 
Geneva disarmament proposal of interna- 
tional control of munitions manufacture, 
Secretary Stimson announces. 
| Page 2, col. 6 


‘General Business Conditions 


| Concluding section of weeklv review of 
b+ trade issued by Department of Com- 
merce. 


Page 8, col. 7 
|\Government Aid and 


| Control of Marketing 


| 
| 
Agricultural Marketing Act is defended as 
intended to remedy weakness in distribution 
system for relief of farmer in statement by | 
Farm Board in reply to charges made by | 
League of Commission Merchants. 
‘Page 1, col, 1} 


‘Government Finance | 


Representative Byrns says all reductions | 
possible will be made in Federal supply bills, | 
with hearings to start Nov. 16. | 

Page 1, col. 6 
United States | 





Daily 
Treasury. 


statement of the 


Page 9, col. 6 | 
President Hoover invites President-elect | 
Roosevelt to confer on war-debt question. | 
| Page 3, col. 1| 


Health 


Sanitary types of drinking fountains are 
described by Director of Sanitation of Balti- 
more, Md., Department of Health. 

Page 10, col. 1} 


. 
Highways 
Texas and Illinois making awards for ad- | 
ditional highway projects. 
Page 9, col. 2| 


Insurance 


Law on modification of insurance policies 
is construed in Massachusetts. 
Page 7, col. 7 | 
Certiorari dismissed by Supreme Court for 
petitiorier’'s failure seasonably to present | 
Federal question; State court order refusing 
to vacate judgment held res judicata in 
| Federal court suit to enjoin enforcement; 
judgment against surety on supersedeas 
bond without notice held not a denial of | 
due process in view of opportunity to pre- 
sent defense on appeal; American Surety 
Co. of New York et al. v. Baldwin et al.; 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Page 4, col. 2 
Virginia legislative commission on insur- 
ancé laws to hold initial session. 
Page 7, col. 1 
Premium income of casualty insurers 
shows decline for year in New York. | 
Page 7, col. 1 | 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 9, col. 6 
Czechoslovakia withdrawing gold deposits 
abroad, Commerce Department states. | 
Page 3, col. 7 


~ 


Investments 


Case involving revocation of investment 
company’s license in Montana reargued be- 
fore Supreme Court. 


Page 1, col. 6 


Iron and Steel 


Retailers of steel in France adopt uniform 
| Sales policy grading price advances on basis 
of quantity. 





Page 1, col. 1 


| Labor 


Activities of Employment Service of De- 
partment of Labor in finding jobs for un- 
employed discussed by Supervising Director, 
| Employment Service, Department of Labor. 

Page 10, col. 3 

Inquiries from industrial accidents in Vir- 
ginia totaled 2.936 in October, Statistician | 
of State Industrial Commission reports. | 

Page 7, col. 2 | 


‘Law Enforcement 


| Statistics of juvenile crime and delin- 
| quency are analyzed by United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 


Page 3, col. 3} 
Leather and Its Products 


Use of tanning extracts shows reduction 
in Latvia, according to reports to Commerce 
Department. e 


Page 4, col. 7 
‘Mines and Minerals 


| Interstate Commerce Commission reverses | 
| former finding and permits lower coal rates 
| On interstate destinations in Illinois. 

Page 1, col. 4) 
and anthracite | 





Production of soft coal 
declines for week. 


Page 9, col. 2| 


‘National Defense 


| Research studies in Army ordnance for 
| year reviewed in annual report. 


Page 2, col. 1 


| Commission hearing. 


| Retailing 


| sales policy grading price advances on basis | a 


; Other tug while damaged tug was being re- 


Review of annual report of Army Engineer 
Corps dealing with military activities. 


Page 7, col. 3 
Contracts totaling $2,000,000 for Army 
housing and for river and harbor projects 
approved by War Department. 


Page 6, col. 1 
Patents 


Supreme Court denies petitions for writs 





u | local relief of distress in Wisconsin discussed 
in cases involving alleged infringement of | by Director of Unemployment Relief of Wis- 
consin Industria ommission. 


patents. 
Page 6, col. 1 
Supreme Court refuses to hear four ap- 
peals involving devices for use of house cur- 
rent on radio sets. | 
Page 6, col. 3 
Journal of the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. 





Page 4, col. 7 State Finance | 


Petroleum and Its Products | 


Texas Legislature passes oll and gas con- | 
servation bill in special session. 


President 


President Hoover invites President- elect | 
Roosevelt to confer on war-debt question. | 
Page 3, col. 1} 


Prisons 


Three military prisoners to be 


freed | 
Thanksgiving. 


Page 3, col, 4 
Production Statistics 


Production of soft coal and anthracite | 


declines for week. |F 


Page 9, col. 2} 

Canadian production of warm-air furnaces 

by 44 companies totaled a value of $1,276,437 

in 1931, Department of Commerce is in- 
formed. 

Page 9, col. 4} 

Output of several industries analyzed by j 

Census Bureau. | 


Prohibition 


Supreme Court dismisses appeal in pro- 
hibition search case. 


Page 9, col, 4 


5 Page 6, col. 2 
Louisiana voters approve referendum on 


Page 2, col. 3 


Public Lands 


Federal regulation of grazing on unallotted 
and unreserved public lands of West advo- 
cated by National Land Use Committees, ac- 
cording to Agriculture Department. 


Page 1, col. 2 


Public Service 


Changes in the Foreign Service are an- 
nounced by the Department of State. 


Page 3, col. 4 


| peals involving devices for use of house cur- 
Public Utilities rent on radio sets 


California Railroad Commission orders re- | 
duced rates for electric service of Coast 
Counties Gas & Electric Co. 

Page 7, col. 5 

Financing of manufacturers’ utility com- 
pany of Columbia system described at Trade | 


Page 9, col. 3) 
Ohio Utility Commission authorizes bond | f 
issue by Toledo Edison Co. 


Page 9, col. 6 | 
. 
Radio 
Supreme Court refuses to hear four ap- 


peals involving devices for use of house cur- 
rent on radio sets. 


Page 6, col. 3 

Broadcasting suffers from danger of over- 

commercialization, Federal Radio Commis- 

sion tells National Association of Broad- 
casters. 


Page 1, col. 5 
Agreement sought in radio anti-trust case 


Winter traffic. 


| traffic, 


Social Welfare 


California explained by Director of Juvenile 


Research, California Department of Institu- 
tions. 


sy 


| 
Page 7, col. 2 nemine tax funds in Illinois for county 


| relief total $2,540,130 for quarter, State De- 
| partment of Finance reports. 


Supreme Court 


| Court of the 


| rate case 
| Interstate Commerce Commission. 


petitioner's 
Federal question; State court order refusing 
| to vacate judgment held res judicata 
Federal court suit to enjoin enforcement; | 


| bond without notice held not a denial of 
due process in view of opportunity to pre- 
| sent defense on appeal; 
Co. of New York et al. v. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


volving claim for deduction of income tax 
on cost t ad 
repeal of State prohitition law. \? st to drill oil well, as capital expendi 


tween Pennsylvania and New Jersey in Dor- | 
rance estate case. 


hibition search case. 


other tug while damaged tug was being re- 
paired held not entitled to demurrage; 
Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal v. United 
States; Supreme Court of the United States. 


| company’s license in Montana reargued 


of corporation involved in three cases argued 
before Supreme Court. 


Taxation 
Federal levy pn estate. 


volving claim for deduction of income tax 
on cost to drill oil well, as capital expendi- 





» » » 


Intercoastal waterway equipped for heavy 


Page 3, col. 6 
New Polish port of Gdynid increasing its 


Page 3, col. 2 


State administration of Federal aid for 


Page 10, col. 3 
Care of imbecile and moron children in 





Page 10, col. 5 ‘}| 


Gasoline tax receipts for month in Penn- | 
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ghway construction or county emergency 
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Journal and calendar of the Supreme 


United States. 


Page 4, col. 5 
Supreme Court to hear appeal on freight 


involving enjoining of order of 


Page 6, col. 4 
Supreme Court to review case involving 
‘ederal levy on estate. 


Page 4, col. 7 
Certiorari dismissed by Supreme Court for 


failure seasonably to present 


in 


udgment against 


surety on supersedeas 


American Surety 
Baldwin et ai.; 


Page 4, col, 2 
Supreme Court to review two cases in- 


ure. 


Page 4, col. 4 
Supreme Court issues rule in dispute be- 


Page 4, col. 4 | 
Supreme Court denies petitions for writs (|| 


in cases involving alleged infringement of |]| 
patents. 
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Supreme Court dismisses appeal in pro- 


Page 6, col. 2 
Supreme Court refuses to hear four ap- 


| 
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Owner of damaged tug who did not hire | 
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Case involving revocation of a 


ore Supreme Court. 
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Tax obligation in relationship of sole owner 
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Supreme Court to review case involving 
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Supreme Court to review two cases in- 


ture. 
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“s ; , Supreme Court issues rule in dispute _be- | 
Railroads tween Pennsylvania and New Jersey in Dor- | 


r 

Supreme Court to hear appeal on freight 

rate case involving enjoining o: order of 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 8, col. 2 

Rate and finance decisions announced by 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 6, col. 4 

Reduced rate on canned goods in Califor- 

nia canceled by State Railroad Commission. 


Interstate Commerce Commission reverses 
former finding and permits lower coal retes 
on interstate destinations in Illinois. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Interstate Commerce Commission orders | 
Louisiana, Idaho, Kentucky and Montana to 
increase freight rates on certain commod- | 
ities moving intrastate to level of interstate 
rates prescribed by Commission. 

Page 1, col. 3 | 

Railway operating revenues fell nearly 
$1,000,000,000 in first nine months of current 
year, tabulation made public by Interstate 
Commerce Commission shows. 
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highway construction or county emergency 
Page 7, col. 1 | relief total $2,540,130 for quarter, State De- 


| 
sylvania 10 per cent above year ago. | 

| 
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| partment of Finance reports. 


of corporation involved in three cases argued 
before Supreme Court. 


| United States Government held subject to 
| State license law. 
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for month, according to report to Commerce 


ance estate case. 
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Appeals summarized. 
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British rayon trade shows improvement 


° Department. | 
Recreation Page 2, col. 4 | 
Tourist traffic in Yugoslavia shows steady 
increase from aa 1930, Department of Waterways | 
Commerce is advised. ' . | 
Page 6, col. 4 Contracts totaling $2,000,000 for Army 


Retailers of steel in France adopt uniform 


of quantity. 
Page 1, col. 1 
* . 
Shipping - 
Owner of damaged tug who did not hire 


paired held not entitled to demurrage; 

Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal v. United 

States; Supreme Court of the United States. } 
Page 4, col. 1 





housing and for river and harbor projects 
approved by War Department. 


Winter traffic. 


|Wild Life 


life discussed by Commissioner of Inland 
Fisheries and Game of Maine. 


Page 6, col. 1 

Objection to St. Lawrence seaway voiced 
t opening of Senate hearings. 

Page 1, col. 7 

Intercoastal waterway equipped for heavy 


| 
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Destructive effects of poaching on wild 
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ouisiana Voters Approve Referendum 
On Repeal of State Prohibition Statute | 


‘July and August showed a contracting | 





Baton Rouge, La., Nov. 14. 


The voters of Louisiana on Nov. 8 ap-| 
proved a referendum on repeal of the 
State prohibition law and another for a 
petition to Congress to call a constitu- 
tional convention for the purpose of con- 
sidering modification or repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

The State prohibition law referendum 
was held unconstitutional in the East | 
Baton Rouge District Court before the} 
election, but inasmuch as many of the! 
ballots had already been printed the in- 
junction was withdrawn to save election 
expense and E. A. Conway, Secretary of 
State, has announced that unless enjoined 
he will promulgate the results of the vote. 
The referendum providéd for the repeal of 
the State prohibition law on the 30th day 
after the election. 


Fifteen Amendments Approved | 
The voters also approved 15 proposed 





follows: 

No. 1.—Placing sulphur in the class with | 
oil and gas for severance taxation pur- | 
poses, permitting portions of the amount | 
collected to be refunded to the parishes | 
ond prohibiting ‘the raising of assessments 
of lands because of the presence of sul- 


No. 2.—Authorizing the City of Shreve- 
port to issue $950,000 bonds to pay float- 
ing indebtedness. 

No. 3.—Authorizing police juries to cre- 
ate road lighting districts on majority 
vote of property holders in number vot- 
ing and amounts voted. 

No. 4.—Dedieating after July 1, 1934, to, 
the Louisiana State University the pro-| 
;ceeds of the insurance taxes up to $1,- 
| 000,000 in addition to the half-mill ad 
valorem tax now dedicated to the uni-| 
versity. | 

No. 5.—Authorizing the State to sell} 





“From the experiments carried on by 
}the Mechanized Force, and 
continued by the Mechanized Cavalry, val- 
| uable information has been collected rela- 
tive to the tactical employment of armored 
cars and combat cars, and data covering 
the desirable characteristics of such 
Vehicles have been made available for 
use in the design of improved types. Dur- 
ing the year the military characteristics 


of combat cars were determined and ap-| 


| Proved by the Secretary of War,’ and the 


.| Preliminary design of a new pilot, T4, 
Four | undertaken. 


“Radio Equipment: During the last 


$5,000,000 bonds to pay floating indebted- | 
ness. 


now being! ; == | 


;operated with the Signal Corps in an | 


| effort to equip combat vehicles with satis- 
factory means of signal communication. | 
When new designs are being initiated care- | 
ful consideration is given to the size and| 
power requirements of the latest improved 
types of radio receiving and transmitting 
sets. 

“Tractors: A number of different models | 
|of commercial tractors are being tested | 
|at the Proving Ground, with a view to! 


ey standardization in case it is found | 


No. 6.—Permitting harbor and terminal 
districts organized under autohrity of the 


Legislature to lease lands and buildings. (eral strike) a more cheerful tone has pre- 


No. 7.—Prohibiting the admission of any | 
child to the public schools unti Ithe first | 
child to the public schools until the first 
promotion period after he has become 6 | 
years of age. 

No. 8.—Including with homestead 
emptions one automobile truck. 

No. 9.—Authorizing the consolidation of 
road, school, levee and drainage districts 
and subdistricts, 

No. 10.—Providing that the Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor shall take office 
on the day following the meeting of the 


ex- 


|Relief Loans Granted 





Department from Trade Commissioner W. 
L. Kilcoin, London. 


Although the output of rayon yarn in| 


tendency, and was undoubtedly further | 
curtailed in September by the trade stop- | 
page in Lancashire (first in the Burnley | 
district and later as a result of the gen-| 


vailed during the current month, and pro- 
duction is again reported on the upturn,— 
(Department of Commerce.) 


To Arizona and Georgia | 


(Continued from Page 1.] | 


able, are inadequate to meet the relief | 
needs | 


| 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 
tion heretofore has made available $466,- | 
i 


Legislature instead of one week after the | 66022 to meet current emergency relief 


Legislature meets on the years divisible 
by four. The Legislature meets on the 


second Monday in May in even numbered 
years. 


Introduction of Bills 


No. 11.—Requiring all bills to be intro- 
duced in‘the Legislature during the first 
20. days of the 60-day session instead of 
during the first 30 days. 


No. 12.—Exempting from property taxa- 
tion, nonprofit-sharing and physical cul- 


1,000. 


needs in other Georgia political sub- 
divisions | 
The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Nov. 12 authorized the purchase of 
$45,000 bonds of the City of West Mooroe, 
La., bearing interest at the rate of 6 per 
|cent, the money to be used to construct 
additions to the city’s water works includ- 
ing a new well, water mains and fire hy- 
drants. 
| It is expected that 45 men will be em- 
| ployed for 20 weeks on the project on the | 





| for the well, mains and a pump house will | 


| 
| 
| 


| United States have indicated i 
|veservation against the control of muni- 


| 
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America Recalls 
Arms Reservation 





New Position Taken in Pro- 
posal on Munitions Manu- 
facture, Mr. Stimson Says 





The United States has withdrawn its 


reservation to the Geneva disarmament | 
| proposal of international control of muni- 
| sions manufacture, on the ground of con- 
| stitutionality the Secretary of State, Henry 


L. Stimson, stated orally Nov. 14. 

The new position was taken, Secretary 
Stimson stated, because as new treaties 
have arisen the United States has been 


of the opinion that it has the right to 
maintain control over the separate States 
of the United States in regard to certain 
things. Thus in the Migratory Bird 
Treaty and the Narcotics Control Treaty 
ike position was taken that the Federal 
Government had power regarding these 
questions over the individual States. 
Decisions by the Supreme Court of the 
that the 


tions manufacture was not a valid one, 
Secretary Stimson stated orally. There- 


| fore the reservation was withdrawn in the | 
|:nterest of frankness and exactness, but 


the reservation against the international 
control of munitions as to policy was re- 
tained. 

In other words, Secretary Stimson ex- 
ylained, the United States believes that 
it could, if it desired, control the manu- 
facture of munitions in the States of the 
Union. 





Federal Regulation 
Of Grazing Is Urged 


National Land Use Commit- 
tees Favor Control on 
Unreserved Lands 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


| The development and maintenance of this 
vast industry is linked with the public | 


range. The farming development and 


welfare likewise is linked with the live-| 


stock industry dependent upon the use of 
the range lands. 

“Disposition of the lands in question, 
whether through Federal or State control, 


should assure use under such practical | 


restrictions as will promote improvement 
in the grazing resource. This will involve 
proper seasons of grazing, prevention of 
overstocking, and good management of 
stock through water development, fenc- 
ing, proper handling of stock, and other 
practical measures.” 


The committee of experts, under the 


chairmanship of Dr. James T. Jardine, | 


chief of the office of experiment stations 
of the Department of Agriculture, empha- 


| sized the interstate use of the lands at 


present by livestock men, the interstate 


|character of the problems of watershed 
| protection, and the importance, in some 
|areas, of exchanging Government lands | 


for State or private lands in order to pro- 


| vide efficient units for livestock produc- 


tion. 


Last year a commission appointed by 
President Hoover recommended that the 


||| remaining surface rights to the public do- 


reservations, | 
should be transferred to State ownership. | 


main, excepting certain 
A number of the States, however, have 
proved averse to accepting the grant. No 


minor changes in the Colton bill may be 


necessary, the land-use committees said, | 


but the main provisions will assure pro- 
tection and conservation of the public do- 
main immediately and until final dispo- 


| sition of the lands can be agreed upon. 


which seem to hold profitable openings 
for New Zealand goods. 

The main difficulty in the way of this 
development at present is said to be the 
absence of adequate shipping facilities be- 
tween New Zealand and Far Eastern coun- 
tries, such as French Indo-China, China 
and Japan.—(Department of Commerce.) 


















Texas Is Leader 


In Total Number 





\Fourth of Secondary Insti- 
tutions Found in Five 
States, Federal Office of 


Education Announces 





| More than one-fourth of the high schools 
iof the Nation are in five States with Texas 
leading with 1,400, the Federal Office of 


Education reports from its latest biennial 
statistics. The De Witt Clinton High 
|School of New York City ranks first in 
/enrollment with more than 10,000 pupils. 


| The public high schools graduated in 
1930 more than 590,000 young people, 
nearly cne-half of which continued their 
education after leaving. A statement made 
public by the Office of Education summa- 
rizing the high school statistics follows 
tm full text: 
Ohio Second 


More than one-fourth of all the 23,930 
| public high schools in America are located 
in five States: Texas, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri and Illinois, the Federal Office 
of Education announces: in a report on 
public high schools for 1929-30. Texas 
high schools reporting totaled 1,400; Ohio, 
1,322; Pennsylvania, 1,185; Missouri, 1,063, 
jand Illinois, 1,065. 

| Fourteen other States recorded from 500 
to 1,000 public high schools as follows: 
TOWR. sances 
New York .. 
Oklahoma »«, 
North Caroli 
Indiana . 
Michigan ... 
oS Pee 
Mississippi 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Nebraska 
EE Sec cceeaasine 
Minnesota 








Largest Schools 


| Larger than any other public high 
school in the United States reporting to 
the Federal Office of Education was De- 
Witt Clinton High School ‘for boys) in 
|New York City, with an enrollment of 
10,059 in 1930. New Utrecht High School 
and James Madison High School in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., with enrollments of 9,944 
| and 8,711, respectively, were the next larg- 
est high schools reporting. Enrollments 
greater than 5,000 pupils were reported by 
26 public high schools. 

James Monroe H. S., New York.. 
;Carl Schurz H. S., Chcago ° 
Theo. Roosevelt H. S.. New York.... 
Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn.... 


High school, Jamaica, New York.. 
Thos. Jefferson H. S., Brooklyn 






|Girls Commercial H. S., Brooklyn........ 6,899 
aera « 6,547 
High school, Richmond Hill, N. Y. C. .... 6,402 
Newton High School, Elmhurst, N. Y.C. .. 6,323 


George Washington H. S., New York...... 
| Washngton Irving H. S., New York.. 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
Julia Richman H. S., New York.......... 
Evening H.S. of Commerce, San Francisco 
Evander Childs H. S., New York. 
Washington Irving Evening H 

York ... 
| Walton H. S., 
Arsenal Tech. H. S.. Indianapolis. 
Boys High School. Brooklyn 














Brooklyn H. S., Brooklyn........... cocce &. 

J. Sterling Morton H. S., Cicero, Ill. ..... 5,167 
Lindblom H. S., Chicago............ » 5,153 
Franklin K. Lane H. S., Brooklyn.. - 5,149 
Roosevelt H. S., Chicago............0.0.5- 5,102 
Albert G. Lane H. 8., Chicago............ 5,037 


Most Enrolments Below 200 


Many public high schools have large 
enrollments, the Office of Education re- 
;port indicates, but approximately 75 per 
cent of them enroll only 200 pupils or 
fewer. The majority of these register 
fewer than 100 pupils. American’s total 
enrollment in 1929-30 in all types of pub- 
lic high schools, records show, was 5,465,- 
952. School enrollment of children 15 to 
|16 was approximately 50 per cent of the 


. : = | total number of children of that age range 
}agencies in important eastern centers 


recorded by the 1930 census. 


Two-thirds of this group attended reg- 
jular high schools, while the other third 
|; went to reorganized high schools (the 
{junior high school, junior-senior high 
|school or the strictly senior high school). 
More than 71,000 were attending high 
|schools cffering only abbreviated 1, 2 or 
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No. 13.—Providing that property sold for 
| the nonpayment of taxes may be redeemed 


| purchase of which will aid employment in 
| industries affected. About 450 tons of cast 


up to three years by the payment of a/iron pipe will be required. 


penalty of 5 per cent plus 1 per cent per | 


month, instead of requiring redemption in ' 
one year with a flat penalty of 20 per cent. 
Subject to the passage of legislative en- 
abling acts. 


No. 14.—Authorizing the City of New, 
Orleans to sell $750,000 bonds for the pur- | 
chase of a ferry system. | 


No. 15.—Providing that acreage taxes | 
may be levied in a drainage district only 
after a majority of the acreage has been | 
voted favorable to the proposition. 


British Rayon Trade Shows 
Intprovement for Month 


Prospects for the British rayon trade | 
are improving, exports for September, lat- | 
est month for which figures are available, 
being 425,119 pounds, as compared with | 
331,804 pounds for the same month last | 
year, and one large company has reported | 
a rise in trading profits for the year end- 


they satisfactorily meet military reQuire- | ing July 2, 1932, from £995,200 to aes | 
ments. These include agricultural tractors|according to a report to the Gemmenne | 


| 
The loan is conditioned on the passage 
of a new ordinance changing the dates 


|of the bonds which have already been au- 
|thorized but which were not sold, and 
|certain other satisfactory arrangements 


being made. 


New Zealand to Promote 
Commerce With Orient | 


New Zealand merchants are beginning 
to 


missioner J. B. Foster, Wellington. This 
eceanic country, some 1,240 miles to the 
east of Australia, is one of Great Britain's 
important dominions. An organized effort 
to develop trade between New Zealand's 
business men and the East has just been 
developed in Auckland, an important in- 


dustrial city, and the movement is being | 


extended throughout the Dominion. 


One new company, which has already | 
been registered in Auckland, intends to} 
establish trade representatives and trade. 


|be needed in the amount of $28,000, the | 


States in all its branches, Legislative, Executive and Judicial, and of each of 


the governments of the forty-eight States. 


Believing that such a daily news- 


paper, without editorial opinion or comment of its own, would fill a distinct 
place in the life of the American people, the following founded this publication 


look toward the Orient for future trade, | 
‘according to a report from Trade Com- | 
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President Invites |New Polish Port 


Mr. Roosevelt to, 
Confer on Debts 





Half of Cotton Imports Now 


Children’s Bureau! Objection to Seaway Project : 
Analyzes Trends Via St. Lawrence Is Voiced | Ready for Winter | 


Of Juvenile Crime Rail 


Increasing Traffic 








Improvements Made to Water- 
way in Anticipation of Heavy 
Seasonal Traffic 


Are Handled Through 


Interests and Certain Traffic Agencies 
Gdynia Harbor 


Opposed Proposed Water Project 











Intracoastal Route 


Czech Deposits 


TODA 
a ee 


Of Gold Abroad 
Being Withdrawn 


At least 50 per cent of Polish cotton No 


Alarming Incre 
|imports are being routed through Gdynia, 8 ase 


Suggests Discussions With 


3 . | 
in The work of building new _ beacons, A 
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pproximately $18,000... 


President-elect on 
Foreign Pleas to Defer 
Payment Pending Review 





President Hoover has sent a telegraphic 
message to President-elect Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, inviting him to an early con- 
ference at the White House on inter- 
national governmental debts,  especi-| 
ally with regard to consideration of notes 
to the United States by the British and 
French governments, which request post-| 
ponement of their war debt payments 
until the entire debt question can be re- 
viewed. These notes were made public by 
the Department of State. Nov. 13. (The| 
communications were published in full text | 
in the issue of Nov. 14.) | 

President Hoover’s telegram,g made pub- 
lic by him Nov. 13, follows in full text: | 

Text of Message | 

Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, Albany, 

New York: 

The Secretary of State has informed me | 
that the British Ambassador, on behalf 
of his government, has handed him a note 
stating that “they believe that the regime 
of intergcvernmental financial obligations 
as now existing must be reviewed; that | 
they are profoundly impressed with the | 
importance of acting quickly and that they | 
earnestly hope that the United States 
Government will see its way clear to enter 
into an exchange of views at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

The British Ambassador further asks | 
for a suspension of the payments due 
by the British Government to our Gov-| 
ernment for the period of the discussion | 
suggested or for any other period that| 
may be agreed upon. This last sugges- | 
tion clearly relates to the payment of $95,- 
000.000 which will fall due on Dec. 15, 
1932. I have requested the Secretary of 
State to transmit to you a full copy of 
that note. 

The Secretary of State has also just 
been informed that similar requests are 
to be made by other debtor governments, 
which likewise are obligated to make pay- 
ments to the United States on Dec. 15} 
next. One debtor nation has defaulted | 
on a payment due Nov. 10 and another 
debtor nation has served notice on our 
Government of its incapacity to make 
a payment due in December. Thus our 


Government is now confronted with a 
world problem of major importance to 
this Nation. 


Refers to Moratorium 

Tne moratorium which I proposed a 
year ago in June, that is, the year’s post-; 
ponement of intergovernmental debts and 
the spread of the deferred payments over 
10 vears, was approved by the Congress. It 
sei ved a great purpose in staying destruc- 
tion in every direction and giving to Eu- 
rope a year in which to realize and so 
modify their attitude on solely European 
questions as to support their credit struc- 
ture from a great deal of further destruc- 
tion. They have made very substantial 
progress during that year in financial ad- 
justments among themselves and to- 
ward armament reduction. 

Practically all of our World War debt 
setlements were made not by the Execu- 
tive, but by the commission created by 
act of Congress, and all were approved in 
the form of legislation enacted by both 
houses. A year ago in recommending to 
the Congress the ratification of the mor- 
atovium I presented a statement of my 
views as to the whole of the relationship 
of ourselves to our debtor countries and 
pointed out that debts to us bore no rela- 
tionship to debts between other nations 
which grew out of the war. 

Action of Congress 

At the same time I recommended to 
the Congress that a new debt commis- 
sion be created to deal with situations that 
might arise owing to the temporary in- 
capacity of any individual debtor to meet 
its obligations to our country during the 
perfod of world depression. Congress de- 
clined to accede to this latter recom- 
mendation: it passed a joint resolution, 
reading in part as follows: 

“It is hereby expressly declared to be 
against the policy of Congress that any 
of the indebtedness of foreign countries 
to the United States should be in any} 
manner canceled or reduced; and nothing; 
in this joint resolution shall be construed | 
as indicating a contrary policy or as im-| 
plying that favorable consideration will 
be given at any time to a change in the 
policy hereby declared.” 

The limitation to purely temporary and 
individual action as to those incapable 
of payment during the depression ex- 
pressed in the “communique” referred to) 
in the British note, and in my recommen- | 
dation to the Congress, was evident in| 
these documents. The refusal of the Con-| 
gress to authorize even the examination | 
of this limited question, together with the 
above resolution, gave notice to all debtor 
governments of the attitude of thiseGov- 
ernment toward either cancellation or re- 
duction, of existing obligations. There- 
fore, any commitments which European 
governments may have made between 
themselves could not be based upon any 
assurances of the United States. 

Refers to Past Statements 

Moreover, the tenor of negotiations 


asked for by the debtor governments goes | 


the the new Polish port under construction 


opposite Danzig, 
from the United States 
Warsaw. 


of 2,000 tons per month have arrived in| 
Poland via Gdynia. 
imports amount to about 50,000 tons a 
year. 


Delinquency Shown in 


Statistics, It Is Asserted in nation.” 
Statement | The treaty was held by Mr. Ten Eyck |, 
| to be uncertain in many respects, likely, 


‘. ‘to be subject to troublesome interpreta- | + 
Juvenile crime in the United States tions and to present difficulties between | } 
shows “no uniform and alarming tend- 


P the two North American countries that | 
The new cotton warehouse on the|ency” towards increasing, according to 


according to a report 
consulate at} 





| t 
During the last four months, an average | 


Total Polish cotton | 


‘or more, half of which goes to a foreign from development of the waterway over | 


sounding out the constantly shifting chan- | 
nels, and painting and repairing all the 
jaids to navigation in the Intracoastal | 
Waterway, through which thousands of | 
{craft will soon pass on their way to Flor- 
jida, has reached a point where the navi- 
gation of these waters will be much fa- 


he present facilities. 

“The cost of transporting cargo from 
he lakehead to tidewater in lake car- 
riers,” said Mr. Ten Eyck, “together with 
he cost of the transfer of cargoes from 


| United States Quay 


will arise from time to time to cause em- 
has already been, available statistical information, the Chil- 
placed in service. At present, four special| qrens Bureau of the Department of Labor 


vemibridge cranes are being installed at| states in a recent publication on “Facts 


the warehouse and four more cranes will} About Juvenile Delinquency.” 
be installed in the near future. “Agitation about ‘youth and the crime 
Installation of loading equipment is be-| wave’ is perennial,” the Bureau states, “but 
ing made at a rapid pace. Recently aj|for the most part is without factual foun- 
new belt coal-loading apparatus was as-| dation.” Reliable data over a period of 
sembled by a Polish firm. It has a maxi-| years are not available to state whether 
mum capacity of 600 tons of ¢6al per hour.) it has increased or decreased. However, 
An average of 280 tons per hour is more in 1931 there was a lower rate of delin- 
usual, however.—(Issued by the Depart-|@uency and crime. That portion of the 
ment of Commerce.) | publication dealing with trends of juvenile 
delinquency and crime follows in part: 
“No one can state with certainty 
whether juvenile delinquency as known 
to police and courts is increasing or de- 
“reasing, because of the absence of re- 
|liable and comprehensive data over a pe- 
riod of years. Clearly, however, such sta- 
tistics as are available show no uniform 
;and alarming tendency to increased ju- 
venile delinquency and youthful crime. 
| “Agitation about ‘youth and_ the 
|crime wave’ is perennial but for the most 


New Refrigerating, Packing part is without factual foundation. 


ee 58 F ! Longest Series of Figures 
And Realization of Value | “The longest series of figures relate to 
In Diet Are Causes, Savs juvenile delinquents in institutions. From 
Fisheries Executive 


Popularity of Fish 
As Food Increased 


By Quick Freezing 


1880 to 1523 these figures were compiled 
by the Bureau of the Census at intervals 
of approximately 10 years. 
methods of taking the census make com- 
parisons of the figures for the earlier and 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


tion of fisheries which may be affected by 
irrigation and reclamation projects under 
Federal control. 

The Bureau's technological program was | 
materially broadened in cooperation with 
other agencies, it is pointed out. At the 
South Carolina Food Research Commission 
one of its’investigators is studying the 
antianaemic properties of oysters in col- 
laboration with investigators at that insti- 
tution. The Bureau is also cooperating 
with two State agricultural experiment 
stations in connection with the feeding 
of fishery products to farm animals. In 
cooperation with the Department of Agri- 


affected by such differences. The figures 
include persons in or committed to in- 
stitutions for juvenile deliquents and per- 
sons under 18 years of age in or com- 
mitted to prisons and reformatories, jails, 
and workhouses. 


years of age, inclusive, in institutions for 
juvenile delinquents to 100,000 population 
of the same age was 143.4. In 1923 it 
~was 154.5, an increase of 8 per cent in 43 
years. The increase probably reflects the 


Differences in | 


jthe later years inaccurate, but the sta- | 
tistics for 1910 and 1923 are not seriously | 


“In 1880 the ratio of children 10 to 17) 


barrassments rather than to cement the 
close relations of the two peoples. 

One of the “most important factors” 
which, the witness declared, must be con- 
sidered as basic in determining Federal 
policy on the treaty, was whether any 
waterway that is closed to navigation 
on an average of 152 days per year can 
be operated economically. Mr. Ten Eyck 
took the position it could not be, and 
added that authorities who know the 
St. Lawrence channel hold it will con- 
tinue to be impassable from navigation 
‘hazards as well as from fog conditions 
jat certain periods of the year. | 
| “The disasters that have occurred in| 
|the River and Gulf of the St. Lawrence 
|involving great loss of life and property 
|all on account of the constant menace of 
| fogs, snow and ice, can not and will not 
be minimized by the proposed develop- 
|ment,” said Mr. Ten Eyck. “It is known 
jas the graveyard of the Atlantic. 

“Further, when so much money is 
needed for internal improvements, farm 
| credits, transportation, warehouses, good 
roads, public buildings, improvements of 
our harbors and docks, World War obliga- 
tions and Government debt, as well as to 
take éare of the unemployment that exists 
today, it seems ridiculous for the people 
of the United States to spend over $1,333,- 
| 333,333 to help an adjoining country to 
build a parallel and competitive route in 
a territory extrinsic to the United States 
to act as a rival to an existing all-Amer- 
ican route wholly within the territory of 
the United States.” 


Estimates of Cost 


Considered Unreliable 


Mr. Ten Eyck contended that several 
estimates of the cost of the undertaking 
were “wholly unreliable.” He declared it 





| cost of operation, the increasé in insur- 


;unless there are correspondingly deep har- 


jened or the locks will 


per ton of the ocean carrier, the added 


ance and the 
consumed.” 

In asking that the Senate delay action 
on the treaty, Mr. Goodrich said the data 
was insufficient to show the far-reaching 
character of the problem. As _ illustra- 
tive, he said, the initial outlay of such 
a project is never the whole problem. 

“Deep channels,” he said, “are useless 


increased time and fuel 


bors provided. To advance the proposal 
that the lock sills be established to pro- | 
vide 30 feet of water, while the channels 


|are to be excavated only to a depth of 27} 


feet is simply to blink at the uncertainty 
that eventually the channels will be deep- 
forever consti- | 
tute a monument to over-enthusiasm. 
Deep locks are useless, are a waste of 


|money, unless the contiguous channels are 
| differentially deeper.” | 


The witness, who described himself as 
an engineer-economist, asked the Com-| 
mittee to make a thorough exXamination | 
of all phases of the question. He sug-| 
gested that it might not occur generally 
that the question of when the United 
States attains a stable population is aj} 
question not to be overlooked in deciding! 
the treaty policy. He said there were cal- | 
culations that the Nation’s stable popula- | 
lation would be less than 200,000,000, and | 
directed attention to the bearing this to- | 
tal would have on canal traffic. 


Asserts Calculations 
Omit Many Items 
Mr. Goodrich told the Committee the| 





was impossible to foretell what the ulti- 
mate total would be, and suggested that 
the Committee might look through the | 
records of “bad guesses” made on other 


{created conditions making it more diffi- 
‘cult to keep our waters adequately stocked 


culture and producers of kelp meal, nutri- | 
tive studies of this product are in progress. 

Stocking of Waters | 
industrialization of this country, 
O'Malley declares, has 


The 
Commissioner 


with aquatic life. To overcome these 
handicaps the number of Federal, State, 
and private fish-cultural units has been 
increased. There are 87 Federal stations 
and substations in 36 States and the 
Territory of Alaska and about 390 State 
hatcheries. In addition, there are 130 


| juvenile delinquents in 1923 than in the 


j/number of juvenile delinquents admitted 


|from 171.1 to 161. 
|nondelinquents admitted to institutions | pletion was $934,000,000. The projects 


more adequate provision of the institu- 
tions especially adapted to the care of 


projects of the kind, except that the others 
were of less magnitude. 

Citing seven waterway projects, com- 
|pleted in the past, Mr. Ten Eyck gave 
the committee figures showing the esti- 
to institutions for every 100,000 of the | mates, prior to construction, had fixed the 
population 10 to 17 years of age dropped | combined cost at $327,960,000, whereas the 
In both counts some |total outlay for all of them upon com- 


earlier period. From 1910 to 1923 the 


were included. mentioned were the Trent Valley Canal, 
No Tendency to Decrease ithe Welland Canal, The Grand Trunk 

“The 1923 report showed no tendency | Pacific Railway, the Manchester Ship 
for the population of penal institutions to | Canal, the Chicago Drainage Canal, the 


decrease in age. The number of males 18 | Paneme Canal, and the New York State 


|to 20 years of age committed in 1923 for | Barge Canal. 





private trout hatcheries, about 45 goldfish 
farmers, and several hundred clubs rais- 
ing fish for stocking purposes. 

The output of fish and eggs by the Bu- 
reau’s propagation units in the period re- 
viewed exceed 7,000,000,000, representing a 
slight decrease as compared with the pre- 
vious year. The take of fur-seal skins 


on the Pribilof Islands in 1932 again ex- | 


ceeded 49,000, being slightly less than in 
1931. 
Commercial Fishing 

Commercial fishing is prosecuted on the 
high seas, along our entire coast line in- 
cluding Alaska, on the Great Lakes, and 
in interior waters. These fisheries during 
the calendar year 1930 furnished employ- 


;ment to about 120,000 fishermen and 84,- 


000 persons engaged in transporting, manu- 
facturing, and the wholesale trade, making 
a total of 204,000 persons who depend 
directly upon our fisheries for a liveli- 
hood. This was about 13,000 more than 
were employed during the previous year. 

The catch in 1930 amounted to 3,286,- 
580,000 pounds for which the fishermen 
received $109.349,000—a decrease of 8 per 
cent in amount and 11 per cent in value 
as compared with the previous year. 


Contractor Held Subject 


To California Statute | 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 14. 


A contractor from another State doing 
work in California for the United States 
Government is subject to the California 
Contractors License Law, according to an 
opinion of the Attorney General, U. S. 
Webb. 

The opinion was given in connection 
with a bid submitted by the Puget Sound 
Bridge & Dredging Co. to the War Depart- 
ment on the proposed dredging of the 
Stockton channel in San Joaquin County, 
on land owned in fee by the United States. 
It was held that in the absence of a Fed- 


| 


eral law regulating contractors, the con- | 


tractor would be subject to the reasonable 
regulations of the State. 





Shipments of Tung Oil 


| From Hankow Decline 


Exports of tung oil from Hankow during 


each 100,000 of the same age and sex was| The witness challenged estimates by the 
11.7 per cent less than in 1910. Undoubt-|Joint Board of Engineers and others as 
edly the growth of the probation system | too low, and warned the Committee of the 
| during this period contributed to this de- | tax burden which he declared would re- 
lcrease. Between 1923 and 1926 an in- | sult. He denied that the proposed water- 
crease of 34 per cent in the number of | Way would yield the benefit to the farm- 
| boys 18 to 20 years received by Federal and | ers of the Middle and far Northwest that 
State penal institutions was shown by cen-|Was claimed, and called the negotiation 
cus statistics. From 1926 to 1927 the in-/|of the treaty a “victory for Canada,” cit- 
crease was only 1 per cent, and from 1927 | ing Canadian newspaper editorials in sup- 
‘o 1928, 8 per cent. | port. 

“The Children’s Bureau has compiled Senators Borah and Walsh (Dem.), of 
statistics for the years 1915 to 1927, or as, Montana, inquired whether Mr. Ten Eyck 
much of that period as available data cover,! was conversant with the fact that there 
from annual reports of juvenile courts in| was a divergence of opinion among Cana- 
13 cities of 10,000 population and over.'dians as to the results of the treaty ne- 
Lack of uniformity in methods of report-| gotiation and the division of the benefits 
ing prevents comparison of the figures of | between the two countries. Mr. Ten Eyck 
one city with those of another, but the| said he understood there was no unanimity 
figures show the trend of delinquency in| of opinion; but he held to his view that 
a given city. Canada was getting “the best of it.” 

“Most, but not all, of the cities showed| iscussing the transportation question 
;a@ higher juvenile delinquency ratio in| involved, Mr. Ten Eyck assert@@ there was 
| 1918 or 1919, followed by a decline in the! no advantage to shipping to be available 
following years, with slight fluctuations. 
|In 10 cities the ratio was lower at the 
end of the period than at the beginning, 
and only three showed a higher ratio at 
the end of the period. 

“A number of juvenile courts through- | 
out the country are now cooperating with | 
the Children’s Bureau in a uniform plan 
of reporting statistics of delinquency, de- | 
pendency, and neglect handled by the) 
courts. These statistics are compiled by 
the Bureau, and an annual report has 
been issued on the subject each year be- 
ginning with 1927 under the title Juvenile 
Court Statistics. 

“While this system of reporting in ac- 
cordance with a uniform plan has not yet 
been adopted by all juvenile courts, the 
statistics now available indicate, for the 


| years 1927 to 1931 and for an area rep- | Changes Are Announced 


resenting about 22 per cent of the popu- | es a “a i. 
lation, whether, from year to year, more or | In the F oreign Service 


fewer cases are being handled by the re- 
| porting courts. 
Trend Upward 

“As an indication of the trend in de- 
linquency, figures from’19 juvenile courts 
serving populations of 100,000 and over 
|which have reported comparable figures 
{to the Children’s Bureau during the five 
years 1927 to 1931 have been used to show 
the delinquency rate—that is to say, the 


Three Military Prisoners 
To Be Freed Thanksgiving 


Following the practice of the War De- 
partment for many years to release on 
| Thanksgiving Day a limited number of 
military prisoners whose conduct is ex- 
cellent and who have served material por- 
|tions of their sentences, there have been 
selected for release this year three pris- 
eners, two from the United States Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks at Alcatraz, Calif., and 
|one from the United States Disciplinary 
Barracks at Governors Island, N, Y.—(Is- 
sued by ihe Department of War.) 





| Foreign Service since Oct. 29, 1932, were 
j/announced Nov. 14 by the Department of 
State as follows: 


The assignment of Charles A. Bay of St 
Paul, Minn., from Second Secretary of Lega- 
| tion at Tirana, Albania, as Second Secretary 
of Embassy at Warsaw, Poland 
celled. He has been designated Second Secre- 
tary of Embassy at Rome, Italy. 


The assignment of Lewis V. Boyle of Cali- 
number of cases of delinquency reported fornia as American Consul at Matamoros, | 
| Mexico, has been cancelled. He will remain 


per 1,000 boys and girls of juvenile-court 


Changes which have occurred in the | 


has been can- | 


estimate of the engineers, which was 
$543,429,000, was “all right as far as it| 
goes.” He added, in reply to a question | 
by Senator Walsh, that “a great many | 
| items have been omitted, a great many | 
necessities.” | 
| “Instead of a total cost of $543,429,000, 
| however,” said Mr. Goodrich, “it is be- 
lieved the public should be apprised of 
| the fact that the total eventual cost will 
aggregate $1,054,000,000. The extras are: 
| Lock duplication, $18,700,000; compensat- 
jing works, $100,000; channel deepening, 
| $25,000,000; Welland Canal deepening, $25,- 


| 000,000; power projects in Canadian terri- | 
harbor, | 


| tory, $262,000,000, and Montreal 
| $4,600,000; private capital required to im- 


| prove harbors, $25,000,000, and the inter- | 


est and administration costs during con- 
| struction, $150,638,000.” 

Mr. Goodrich charged that the United 
| States was agreeing to pay $42,000,000 for 
|construction of certain power projects on 
|the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence, 
and that it got nothing in return. 

“You take the position then,” Senator 
Walsh interjected, “that the United States 
lis simply giving away $42,000,000?” 

“I certainly do,” Mr. Goodrich replied. 


“It is so shown, if you examine the de- 
tails.” 





Cites Expenditures 
On the Soo Canal 


“But the net result is,” said the Mon- 
|tana Senator, “that the cost is evenly di- 
| vided in the end.” 

Mr. Goodrich gave further details of his 
| View, but failed to convince Senator 
Jalsh who stated eventually that the 
explanation had not shown there was no 
return to the United States. 

The witness reiterated that the “United 
|States is not getting credit for all that 
|it has done, while Canada takes credit 
for everything.” 
| “For instance,” he added, “if $128,000,000 
jis allotted to Canada for the Welland 
|Canal, then the United States should 
| have credit for $56,000,000 or more for its 
work on the Soo Canal.” 

Mr. Goodrich also challenged estimates 
as to the benefits accruing from the 
canal, and he asserted there was no possi- 
bility of the waterway transporting as 
much tonnage as has been claimed. In 
jaddition, he said, quoting average rates 
|on wheat, the saving on freight costs will 
not be so great as claimed in the engi- 
neers’ study, made in 1920. 


Mr. Thom Gives Views 
Of Rail Executives 


Mr. Thom’s statement follows in part: 
“My appearance before the Committee 
|is on behalf of the Association of Rail- 
|way Executives. Its members comprise 
Class I railroads of the country, that is, 
those carriers with $1,000,000 or more gross 
revenue annually. They represent about 
93 per cent of road mileage and, due to 
their longer hauls, about 97 per cent of 
total railroad revenues. 

“We are deeply concerned with ‘matters 
touching the Saint Lawrence Waterway 


|}row and 


ake carriers to canal carriers and from cilitated, according to the Lighthouse 
canal carriers to ocean bottoms at tide | Service. an ; 

water either in Canada or the United Upon the Floirda section of the Intra- 
States, is less than involved in utilizing coastal Waterway many improvements 
an ouean bottom for the snovement. of have been made during the past few 
cargo between lake head and tide We er see ne eee a a 
This is due to the greatly increased cost | straightened the channels at numerous 


points. This dredging work has been fol- 


|lowed closely by the Lighthouse Service, 
|and all beacons and lights relocated to 


mark the best water now available.—(Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce.) 


which is economically justified, that is, 
pays its own way and is demanded by 
the public. The people of this country, 
of course, have an undisputed right to 
every means of transportation they want 
on this basis. 

“The picture is not complete, however, 
without a clear recognition that adequate 
and efficient railroad transportation serv- 
ice is essential today—and will be tomor- 
always, so far as can now be 
foreseen—to this country’s economic wel- 
fare and progress and for national de- 
fense. This is a fundamental premise, re- 
garding which there is no responsible dis- 
senting voice. 

“After careful consideration of this pro- 
posed project for a deep waterway to ac- 
commodate ocean-going vessels from the 
Port of Montreal to the head of the lakes, 
its cost, its feasibility, its climatic and 
other limitations and its effect upon rail 


carriers, the railway executives take a posi- | 


tion in opposition to it. They take this 
position for the following reasons: 

“1. The actual cost will be much greater 
than the estimates show and upon which 
justification is based. 

“2. Due to these underestimates and to 
other factors, there is certainly no sound 
reason to anticipate that the alleged sav- 
ings from the transportation service can 
be realized. Our firm conviction is there 
will be no savings whatever. 

“3. The costs, whatever they may prove 
to be, will be borne in large part by tax- 
payers and thus establish a_ subsidized 
service, competitive with the rail carriers. 

“4. The tonnage diverted to this arti- 
ficial and subsidized waterway— 


‘Volume of Tonnage 
To Be Diverted to Route 


a. If as great in amount as claimed by 
proponents, will result in unjustifiable in- 
jury to the rallroads of the United States, 
without compensating advantage in lower 
transportation costs 

b. If less in amount than 
proponents, then, of course 
fails of justification. 

“5. The transportation service to be of- 
fered by this proposed waterway will be 
an incomplete service limited— 

a. By climatic conditions to six and one- 
half or seven months out of the twelve. 

b. By the purpose to handle business on 
a through haul only, disregarding local 
service 


claimed by 
the project 


a. To “stand by" with unused equipment 
and watching a subsidized competitor take 
the cream of the traffic during its operating 
season. 

b. To be ready and fully equipped to serve 
when Winter closes the waterway and rail- 
road operation is difficult 

c. To serve all who cannot use the services 
of this subsidized competitor. 

“6. There is no present or prospective 
need for the proposed additional and du- 
pleate service, since 

a. There are no sound reasons to antici- 
pate that there will be any savings in costs 
to be realized—our firm conviction is there 
will be none whatever. 

b. Existing facilities are adequate, depend- 
able, efficient and afford full community, 
all-the-year-'round service. 


“7. The proposed project wil! result in a 
tax-free, unregulated 





regulated railroads. 
“8. It will involve the use of public rev- 


enues raised by taxation from all 


| “and therefore will compel the railroads— 


transportation | year 
agency competitive with heavily taxed and 


enues, raised by taxation of all the people, 
|for the especial benefit of a part of the 
people only and to the detriment of com- 
peting sections, and thus violates a sound 
general principle in government, that rev- 
the 


000 Taken From This 
Country, According to 


Department of Commerce 
588 


1 

With the withdrawal of approximately 
$18,000,000 gold deposits in the United 
States, Czechoslovakia is now among those 
European industrial nations in which there 
has developed in recent months a tend- 
ency to diminish gold balances held 
abroad. 

It is the practice of many foreign na- 
tional banks to keep on deposit in the 
vaults of foreign countries with which for- 
eign trade is carried on a certai nsupply 
of gold. The gold serves various purposes, 
chief among which is to pay international 
trade debts. 

The official Czechoslovak foreign trade 
statistics for September, latest month for 
which figures are available, showed fur- 
ther shipments of gold for minting pur- 
poses in the total amount of $4,918,980 to 
the Czechoslovak National Bank. As in 
July and August, the national bank took 
advantage of th econtinued gold move- 
ment from Europe to the United States 
ind gradually withdrew its gold deposits 
in the United States. 

In order to save transportation costs, 
gold was not actually shipped from Amer- 
ica, but taken over from the gold deposits 
of European banks which had to ship 
gold to the United States.—(Department 
of Commerce.) 


Gussie Tax for Counties 
$2,540,130 in MIlinois 


Springfield, Ill, Nov. 14, 

Gasoline tax funds for county highway 
construction or for county emergency re- 
hef in Wlinois total $2,540,130 for the 
months of July, August and September, 
Garrett DeF. Kinney, Director of the State 
Department of Finance, announced today. 

The amendmenis to the State 3-cent 
motor fuel tax law, made by the General 
Assembly in special session give the coun- 
ties authority to divert their 1-cent allot- 
ment to emergency relief. The law now 

‘ealls for a monthly distribution of the 
funds, in place of semiannual allotments. 

As the final changes in the act did not 
become effective until Oct. 17, the Fi- 
nance Department has made the appor- 
iionments for the first three months in 
one allotinent. From October until July 
1, when amendments to the act expire, 
;the allotments will be made each month. 

In arriving at the amounts that each 
cf the 102 counties will receive, the Fi- 
nance Department determined: 

First: That erciections for the three 
months totaled $8,012,580. 

Second: The amount reserved for re- 
funds of motor fuel taxes paid on gasoline 
used for purposes other than highway 
transportation, is $340,759. 

Third: The amount reserved for the 
cost of administering the act is $51,430. 

The net amount of motor fuel tax col- 
lections for the July 1 to Sept. 30 period 
is $7,620,390. Of this, two thirds is ap- 
portioned to the State Department of Pub- 
lic Works and Buildings for road pur- 
poses and one-third to the counties, 





Gasoline Tax Receipts 
Rise in Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 14, 

Receipts from gasoline tax collections 
last month were $3,331,894 as contrasted 
| with $3,028,920 in October, 1931. This 
is an increase for last month of $302,- 
973, or 10 per cent, the Bureau of Liquid 
| Fuels Tax reports. The gallons on which 
|tax was collected last month amounted 
|to 112,928,759; for the same month last 
101,971,877 gallons, an increase of 
10,956,882, or 10.74 per cent. 

During the fiscal year June 1, 1932, to 
Oct. 31, 1932, receipts were $14.420,112. For 
the same period last year they were $14,- 
258,734, an increase this year of $161,- 
377 or 1.13 per cent. In the first five 
months of the present fiscal year there 
were 483,150,575 gallons taxable reported. 
In the same period last year the gallonage 


people should not be used for the benefit | taxable reported was 480,896,465, an in- 
of some of the people only, to the detri-| crease this year of 2,254,110 gallons, or 


ment of the others.” 


|0.47 per cent. \ 








In New York at the 


HOTEL NEW YORKER 


beyond terms of the congressional res-! October were 10,208,000 pounds, of which | 
olution referred to. 8,160,000 pounds went to the United States, | 
I have publicly stated my position as|4nd 2,048,600 pounds to Europe, according | 
to these questions, including that I do|to a cable from the Hankow consulate | 
not favor cancellation in any form, but|*o C. C. Concannon, Chief of the Com- 
that we should be receptive to proposals | merce Department’s Chemical Division. 
from our debtors of tangible compensation; At the end of October stocks of oil on 
in cther forms than direct payment in @and at Hankow were estimated to be 
expension of markets for the products of | avout 900 short tons.—(Department of | 
our labor and our farms. And I have | Commerce.) 
stated further that substantial reduction | = : = = }ing cases continued to increase slightly. 
of world armaments which will relieve our|as to which I think an interchange of|The general trend in delinquency rates 
own and world burdens and dangers has | views will be in the public interest. The| for girls was about the same as for boys. 
a bearing upon this question. If negotia-| building up of world economic stability | In the delinquency rates for girls the same 
tions are to be undertaken as requested |is, of course, of the greatest importance|general tendency is apparent. There 
by these governments, protracted and de-|in the building up of gur recovery. As| was an upward trend from 1927 to 1929; 
tailed discussions would be necessary|you know, a world economic conference! the 1930 rate was the same as the 1929 


age. Comparison of the average rates for 
boys shows that from 1927 to 1930 the 
trend of the rates was upward, but each 
year of this period the percentage in- 
crease was less. In 1931 the rate was 
8 per cent lower than in 1930. 

Analysis of offenses, however, showed 
that the decrease occurred mainly in tru- 
ancy, charges of being ungovernable, and 
acts of carelessness and mischief. Steal- 


which could not be concluded during my | will be held during the course of the com- | rate, and the 1931 rate was definitely | 


administration. ing Winter. Already two American experts | lower than that of 1930.” 

Any negotiation of this queston on|have met with the technical experts of | —— 
the basis of the requests of these govern-jother governments to prepare tentative | a . 
ments is limited by the resolution of the | agenda. While tihs conference may ~| Order Is Not Made Public 
Cozgress, and if there is to be any change | begun during my administration, it is cer-| On Dumping of Cement 
in the attitude of the Congress it will bej tain that it will not complete its labors 
greatly affected by the views of those/ until after you have assumed Office. The Bureau of Customs, which an- 
members who recognize you as their leader | 
and advice. States has taken a leading part. This| cement to post bond equal to the value of 

This outlines where the question stands | also has a great economic purpose, as well | tne shipment when dumping is suspected, 
at the present moment. las the advancement of world peace. | will not make available for publication 

I am prepared to deal with the subject! Time is of great importance in all these| at this time the full text of the order, it 
as far as it lies in the power of the|questions, and I understand that you are| was stated orally at the Bureau Nov. 13. 
Executive, but it must be our common|planning to come through Washington | (Announcement of the issuance of the or- 
wish to deal,with this question in a con- | some time during the latter part of next| der was printed in the issue of Nov. 14.) 
structive fashion for the common good | week, and I hope you will find it conven- | The order was issued by the Appraiser 
of the country. I am loath to proceed with|ient to stop off long enough for me to! at New York City when he came to sus- 
recommendations to the Congress until I}advise with you. pect that dumping of the British products 
can have an opportunity to confer with| I should, of course, be only too glad|was in progress, it was explained, and 
you personally at some convenient date|to have you bring into this conference| contains price and other confidential in- 
in the near future. any of the Democratic congressional lead-|formation which the Bureau believes 

There are also other important questions! ers or other advisers you may wish should not be revealed. 


Parallel with this, of course, is the dis-| nounced, Nov. 12, that an order had been | 
and who will properly desire your counsel; armament conference in which the United | ;ssued which requires importers of British | 


‘Consul at Agua Prieta, Mexico. 

The assignment of Russell M. Brooks of 
Salem, Ore., aS American Consul at Saigon, 
French Indo-China, has been cancelled. He 
will remain Consul at London, England. 


| ‘Selden Chapin of Washington, D. C., now 


Third Secretary of Embassy at Rome, Italy, 
designated Third Secretary of Legation at 
Quito, Ecuador 

H. Merle Cochran of Tucson, Ariz., Amer- 
ican Consul at Basel, Switzerland, and tempo- 
rarily assigned as Advisor to the American 


Experts detailed to the Monetary and Eco- 
nomic Conference at Geneva, Switzerland, as- 
signed to the American Embassy at Paris, 
France. 

William W. Corcoran of Massachusetts, now 
| American Consul at Algiers, Algeria, assigned 
Consul at Matamoros, Mexico. 
| Gordon Paddock of New York, a Foreign 
Service Officer, Retired, and formerly First 
| Secretary of Embassy at Paris, died in Paris, 
| France, on Nov. 2, 1932. 

Quincy F. Roberts of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
now American Consul at Suva. Fiji Islands, 
| assigned Consul at Saigon, French Indo-China. 

Winthrop R. Scott of Cleveland, Ohio, For- 
cign Service Officer detailed to the Depart- 
ment of State, has been commissioned under 
‘recess appointment as a Secretary in the 
| Diplomatic Service of the United States and 
Gesignated Second Secretary of Embassy at 
Santiago, Chile. 
| Noncareer 

The Department has decided to close the 
Consular Agency at San Pedro de Macoris, 
Dominican Republic, at the earliest practicable 
| date, when the services of George Dellis, Act- 
jing Consular Agent, will terminate. Archives 
and records will be preserved at the Consu- 
late at Santo Domingo 

Rovert Gradvohl, American Consular Agent 
at Ceara, Brazil, resigned Sept. 30, 1932. His 
| brother, Andre Gradvohl, has been designated 
American Consular Agent at Ceara 

The retirement of Roderick W. Unckles of 
|New York City. now Amertcan Vice Consul 
at San Jose, Costa Rica, 
| Nov. 20. 1932 


| The Portuguese Colony of Macao has been | 


transferred from the Canton, China, con- 
sular district to the Hong Kong coneular dis- 
trict. 

Fred K. Salter of Sandersville, Ga., now 
American Vice Consul at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, appointed | Gonsul at Aden. Arabis. 





becomes effective 


Treaty’ from the point of view that this 
treaty, if ratified by Congress, will pre- 
sumably lead to the construction of a ship- 
|way from the head of the Lakes to the 
port of Montreal, to which port seagoing 
vessels may now enter. This proposed 
construction of a shipway involves a 27- 
foot channel for seagoin$ ships. There 
is to be a collateral development of power. 
Expenses of construction and maintenance 
and the collateral power developed are to 
|be shared by the United States with the 
|Dominion of Carada. 

| “This proposal obviously contemplates 
|the construction of a new and additional 
| waterway. Operations thereon will be in 
|competition witn, and will divert traffic 
| from, rail carriers during six ane one-half 
to seven months of the year when op- 
erating costs are lowest, but will require 
the railroads to provide maximum facili- 
ties during the Winter months when op- 
erating costs are at a maximum. Not- 
witnstanding ‘his diversion, the obliga- 
tion to handle the traffic during a part 
of the year will necessitate the keeping 
of the railroad plant at a maximum effi- 
ciency during the entire year, 

“In addition to the direct interest just 
|mentioned of the railroads in the Saint 
Lawrence Waterway proposal, the railroads 
are large taxpayers and from this stand- 
point are interested in avoiding any un- 
|mecessary increase in taxes. In this they 
find additional justification for their op- 
position to the treaty. 

“Tne rail carriers have steadfastly and 
consistently refused to be placed in or to 
|occupy a position of opposition to the 
{development of any legitimate form of 
transportation service, whether over the 
highways, in the air, or on the water, 


You can get a splendid 


utes from Pennsylvania 


in the West. Yet rates 


Hotel Van Cleve, Dayton, a 


room in this smart, new, 


43-story hotel for as little as $3.50 a day. Every 
room with tub and shower, circulating ice water, 
servidor and radio. Four air-cooled restaurants— 


superb food moderately priced. Just three min- 


Station by private tunnel. 


34th Street at 8th Avenue, New York City. 


In Detroit at the 


ook-Cfadillac Hotel 


1200 rooms and every one with extra-soft bed, 
private bath, circulating ice water. No wonder 
the Book-Cadillac’s known as the finest hotel 


as low as $3. All restau- 


rants now air-cooled. Centrally located. Wash- 


ington Avenue at Michigan Boulevard, Detroit. 


Both of these hotels under the direction of Ralph Hitz, 


Iso under Ralph Hitz direction 
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Demurrage Claim 
Refused to Owner 


Of Damaged Tug 


Payment for Loss of Use: 
During Repairs Denied 
Where Two Other Craft, 
Were Used Overtime 


——_———_— 
BROOKLYN EASTERN DISTRICT TERMINAL 
v. 
UnirTep STATES. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 39. | 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
Leonarp J. Matteson (Oscar R. Houston 
with him on the brief), for petitioner; 
Tuomas D. THacuer, Solicitor General 
(Roy Sr. Lewis, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, WHITNEY NortTH Seymour, J. FRANK | 
STaLEY and Wi.1am H. Rivey Jr., with | 
him on the brief), for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court | 
Nov. 14, 1932 | 


Mr. Justice Carpozo delivered the Op- | 
inion of the court. | 
On Sept. 30, 1920, the dredge “Raritan,” 
belonging to the United States, collided 
in New York harbor with the steam tug 
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Case Is Dismissed for Delay 


In Raising Federal Question Qy Cost to Drill 
| For Oil Disputed 


Supreme Court Denies Review Where Issue 


First Appeared in Plea for Rehearing 





AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
V. 

Vivian F. BALDWIN AND E. R. BALDWIN; 
Vivian F. BALDWIN AND E. R. BALDWIN 
v. 

AMERICAN SuRETY COMPANY OF NEW YORK. | 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Nos. 3 and 21, 

On writs of certiorari to the Supreme | 
Court of Idaho and to the Circuit Court 
of Appeais for the Ninth Circuit. 
WILL1aM MARSHALL BULLITT and ALLAN C. | 
Rowe (Oxtver O. Haca, McKeen F. 
Morrow and Frank Martin with them 
on the bricf), for American Surety 
Company of New York; James P. AIL- 
SHIE Jr. (JAMES F. AttsHie and J. R. 
Smeap with him on the brief), for Bald- 

win et al. 


Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 14, 1932 
Mr. Justice Branpvres_ delivered 
opinion of the Court. 
In each of these cases, the American 


Surety. Company of New York seeks to 
be relieved from a judgment in favor of 
the Baldwins entered against it by an 
Idaho court for $22,357.21 and injerest, 


the 


}ceedings culminating 


}of judgment against the Surety Company 
on the supersedeas bond, it filed a motion | 
|in that court to vacate and set aside the | 


void under the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

First. The certiorari granted in No. 3 
to review the judgment rendered by the 
Supreme Court of Idaho on May 2, 1931 
must be dismissed for failure to make 
seasonably the Federal claim. The pro- 
in that judgment 
were these. On June 26, 1930, three days 
after the entry by the Idaho district court 


judgment. The grounds there urged in 
support of the motion were wholly state | 
grounds. 

They were that the judgment was void, 
because there had been no breach of con- 
dition of the bond, properly construed; 
that the judgment had been entered with- 
out notice to either the Surety Company | 
or the Singer Company; and that the en- 
forcement of the judgment would be con- 
trary to good consicence and equity. After 
hearing arguments on the motion, the 
Idaho District Court ordered that the 
judgment be vacated and set aside, and 
that the execution issued pursuant thereto 
be quashed. 

Pe 


|States v. Dakota-Montana Oil Co., No. 





Deduction Claim 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McRey- 
nolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice 
Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Jus- 
tice Stone, Mr. Justice Roberts, and Mr. 
Justice Cardozo. 

Du Val L. Purkins of Warren, Ark.; 
and Archer Wheatley of Jonesboro, Ark., 
were admitted to practice. 


Decisions Accompanied 
By Written Opinions 


No. 39. Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal, 
petitioner, v. The United States of America. 
On writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit. Judgment affirmed, and cause remanded 
to the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of New York. Opin- 
ion by Mr. Justice Cardozo. 

No. 3. American Surety Company of New 
York, petitioner, v. Vivian F. Baldwin and 
E. R. Baldwin. On writ of certiorari to the 
Supreme Court of the State of Idaho; and 

No. 21. Vivian F. Baldwin and E, R. Baldwin, 
petitioners, v. American Surety Company of 
New York. On writ of certjorari to the 
United States Circuit Court 6f Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit. Writ of certiorari dis- 
missed in case No. 3. In No. 21, decree re- 
versed with costs and cause remanded to the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Idaho for further proceedings in 
conformity with the opinion of this Court. 
Opinion by Mr. Justice Brandeis. 


Cases Determined 
By Orders of Court 


The Chief Justice said: 





Supreme Court to Review 
Case Involving Grant of 
Six Allowances as Capital 
Expenditure 





Two cases involving conflicting court de- 
cisions as to what income tax allowances 


should be made for the capitalized cost 
of drilling oil wells and expenditures for 
preliminary development will be reviewed 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, it announced Nov. 14, in United 


434, and Petroleum Exploration y. Burnet, 
Comr., etc., No. 448. 

In No. 434, the Government seeks re- 
versal of a Court of Claims decision, which 
held that under the Revenue Act of 1926 
the company, in filing its income tax re- 
turn, was entitled to a deduction for de- 
preciation for drilling costs and prelimi- 
nary development. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, in the 
other case, ruled that dedugtion could not 
properly be allowed for depreciation, but 
only for depletion. 


Final Determination Urged 


“The orders of the Court appear upon the 


ne ate neers ae RR AR A NN A SY A RN 


Calendar of 


| Journal and 
THE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


ical Corporation. Motion to advance granted 
and case assigned for argument on Monday, 
Dec. 5 next, after the cases heretofore as- 
signed for that day. 

No. 470. The United States of America et al., 
appellants, v. Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
~ s al. In this case probable jurisdiction 
is noted. 


Petitions for Writs 


Of Certiorari Granted 


No. 434. The United States, petitioner, v. 
Dakota-Montana Oil Company. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims 
granted. 

No. 466. Esther Jackson Porter, 
trix, et al., petitioners, v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Petition for writ of cer- 
| tiorari to the United States Circuit Court of 
| Appeals for the Second Circuit granted. 

+ + 





as execu- 


No. 448. Petroleum Exploration, petitioner, 
v. David Burnet, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
| United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
| the Fourth Circuit granted and the case as- 


signed for argument immediately following 
No. 434. 


Petitions for Writs 


|Of Certierari Denied 


| No. 438. Hartford-Empire Company, 


peti- 
| tioner, v. The Ni-Weiskopf Company; 


No. 439. Hartford- Empire Company, peti- 
tioner, v. The Kearns-Gorsuch Bottle Com- 
| pany; 


No. 440. Hartford - Empire Company, peti- 
tioner, v. The Lamb Glass Company; and 

No. 443. The Lamb Glass Company, peti- 
tioner, v. Hartford-Empire Company. Peti- 
tions for writs of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
| Circuit denied. 


“Integrity,” belonging to the petitioner.) (7°) supersedeas bond. No. 3, which is 


j i j y y he dam- : ; 
A ao tee wan tnd ty toe satanar’ here on certiorari to the Supreme Court 
ig conformity with an act of Congress | Of Idaho, brings the record of the cause 


The Government, in its petition for a 
writ of certiorari in No. 434, states that 
the existing conflict will make it impos- 


The Baldwins appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Idaho; and upon the presenta- 
tion of their appeal no Federal question 


list certified by the Chief Justice and filed 
with the Clerk and will not be announced | titioner, v. The City of Topeka. Petition for 


orally.’’ writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
No. 218. Kroger Grocery and Baking Com-| State of Kansas denied. 


No. 442. The National Surety Company, pe- 





whereby the United States consented to| 


be sued. Act of Feb. 16, 1925, c. 241, 43 
Stat. 1566. A cross-libel for damages to! 
the dredge was filed by the Government. | 
The trial court held both vessels at fault, | 
and determined that the damages to each | 
should be equally apportioned between the} 
owners. A special commissioner was ap- 
pointed to ascertain the damages and 
report. , 
The controversy hinges upon an item 
of demurrage. As to the repair bills ($26,- 
114.57 for the “Integrity” and $2,230 for 
the “Raritan”), as well as some other 
items, the parties are now at one. The 
conflict between them, once waged along 
a wider front, has narrowed to a single 
point. The District Court, confirming the 
commissioner’s report, allowed demurrage 
to the petitioner at the rate of $150 a day, 
the market hire of another tug, during 
the 78 days when the “Integrity” was 
withdrawn for repairs. This item ($11,700) 
the Circuit Court of Appeals excluded. 54| 
F. (2d) 978. A writ of certiorari has| 
brought the case here. 


++ + 


The petitioner was in the business of | 
towing car-floats for railroads between 
points in New York harbor. It did not 
use its boats for hire generally. Its busi- 
ness was sufficient to occupy tugs during | 
regular working hours in the transfer of, 
railroad cars from one point to another. 
When the “Integrity” was laid up, the | 
petitioner did not hire an extra tug as a 
substitute for the one disabled. Instead, 
it used its two other tugs overtime, and | 
thus kept down the cost while doing the 
business as before. The same crews were 
employed; but if extra wages were paid, 
the amount has not been proved. 

Extra wear and tear there may have 
been; but there is nothing in the record 
to indicate how much. Indeed the witness 
for the petitioner frankly stated that the 
loss, if any, from that cause was too un- 

rtain to be measured. The award for 

murrage allowed by the District Court 
and disallowed by the Court of Appeals 
was not made upon the basis of deprecia-| 
tion of the boats in use. It is measured, 
by expenses that in fact never were in-| 
curred, but that might have been incurred | 
and charged to the respondent if the ne-! 
cessities of the business had been some- 
thing other than they were. | 

Our decision may not overleap the lim-| 
itations of the record. To dispose of the! 
case before us we do not need to hold| 
that through the use of the other vessels; 
the possibility of all demurrage has been 
excluded by an inexorable rule of law. | 
Other courts have held in situations not! 
dissimilar that demurrage may be meas-| 
ured by the interest on the capital value | 
tied up in the disabled boat during the) 
term of disability and thus unfruitfully! 
employed. The Susquehanna, (1926) A. C. 
655, 663, 664; cf. The Greta Holme, (1897) | 
A. C. 596. 


| 





> »>. + | 


To approve or disapprove that measure 
is unnecessary here, for the record does} 
not contain the figures that would enable 
us to apply it. Even now the petitioner | 
is not seeking for a judgment upon that! 
basis, nor indeed upon any other basis 
than the one adopted at the trial. The 
question narrows itself to this, whether | 
the full-time hire of an extra boat must 
be charged to the respondent as damage 
flowing from the collision when there was 
no need of such a boat to keep the busi- 
ness going, and none in fact was used 
or paid for. Is an award upon that basis 
either erroneous in law or extravagant | 
in fact? 

Erroneous and extravagant we think it 
must be held to be. The Conqueror, 166) 
U. S. 110, 125, 134; The Susquehanna, 
supra; cf. The North Star, 151 Fed. 168; 


The Wolsum, 14 F. (2d) 371; Cuyamel 
Fruit Co. v. Nedland, 19 F. (2d) 489; 
Newtown Creek Towing Co. v. City of 


New York, 23 F. (2d) 486; The Glendola, | 
47 F. (2) 206. The disability of a vessel | 
will not sustain demurrage at the rate of 
the value of her hire unless an award at} 


the judgment is void under the due proc- 


|ment as to Anderson and reversed it as 


| Dollars, and from the whole of said judgment; 


in which that judgment was entered. 286 
U. S. 536. No. 21 is here on certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit, which re- 
versed the decree of the Federal court for 
Idaho denying the Surety Company’s ap- 
plication to enjoin the enforcement of 
the judgment and dismissing the bill. 286 
U. S. 537. In each case it is claimed that 





ess clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The bond was given upon the appeal} 
of the Singer Sewing Madhine Company | 
and Anderson, its employe, to the Supreme | 
Court of Idaho from a judgment for $19,-| 


|500 recovered against them by the Bald-| 


wins in an Idaho district court for an'! 
automobile collision. The defendants had 
given a joint notice of appeal “from that 
certain judgment . . against the de- 
fendants and each of them, and from the| 
whole thereof.” 

++ + 


Pursuant to the statutes (Idaho Com- 
piled Statutes, sections 7154 and 17155), 
two bonds were given by the Surety Com- 
pany, both being executed only by it. 
One was in the sum of $300 for costs; the 
other was the supersedeas bond in the 
sum of $25,000 here in question, copied in 
the margin. (Note No. 1.) It recited that 
“if the said judgment appealed from, or 
any part thereof, be affirmed” and “if the 
said appellant does not make such pay- 
ment within 30 days from the filing of 
the remittitur from the Supreme Court | 
in the court from which the appeal is 
taken, judgment may be entered on mo- 
tion of the respondents in their favor | 
against the undersigned surety.” 

The Supreme Court affirmed the judg-| 





to the Singer Company, Baldwin v. Singer | 
Sewing Machine Co. and Anderson, 49) 
Idaho 231. Upon the filing of the remit- 
titur the appropriate new judgment 
against Anderson was entered in the trial 
court. That judgment having remained 
unpaid more than 30 days, the Baldwins, 
without giving notice to either of the 
original defendants or to the Surety Com- 
pany, moved the trial court to enter judg- 
ment against the latter. On June 23, 1930, 
judgment was so entered against the 
Surety Company in the sum of $22,357.21) 
and interest, with a provision “that the 
plaintiffs have execution therefor.” 
+ + + 


The Surety Company concedes that by | 
executing the supersedeas bond it became, 
by the laws of Idaho, a party to the litiga- 
tion; (Note No. 2) and that if the effect | 
of the bond was to stay the judgment as} 
against Anderson, consent had thereby 
been given to the entry of judgment with- 
out notice and the judgment would be! 
unassailable. Compare Pease v. Rathbun-j 
Jones Engineering Co., 243 U. S. 273, 279. | 

Its contention is that the bond, properly | 
construed, did not stay the judgment as| 
against Anderson, but solely as against 
the Singer Company; that hence, the 
Surety Company had not consented to the | 
entry of a judgmen* against it upon An- 
derson’s failure to pay; and that since) 
the judgment against it was entered 
without giving it notice and the oppor- 
tunity of a hearing on the construction 
and effect of the bond, the judgment is 





Note No. 1.—Vivian F. Baldwin and E. R. 
Baldwin, Plaintiffs, v. Singer Sewing Machine 
Company, a Corporation, and Ed. Anderson, 
Defendants. 

Whereas, the defendant, Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, a corporation, in the above 
entitled action has appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Idaho from the judg- 
ment made and entered against it in the 
| above entitled action and in the above en- 
| titled court in favor of the plaintiffs in said | 
} action on the 3lst day of May, 1928, for the 
sum of Nineteen Thousand Five Hundred 
($19,500.00) Dollars and for Seventy-three and 
70/100 ($73.70) Dollars costs in said suit, mak- 
ing a total of Nineteen Thousand Five Hun- 
dred and Seventy-three and 70/100 ($19,573.70) 


And whereas, the said appellant, Singer 
Sewing Macnine Company, a corporation, is 
desirous of staying the execution of said judg- 
ment so appealed from; 

Now, therefore, the undersigned American 
Surety Company, a corporation authorized to, | 
and doing business in the State of Idaho, in 





such a rate can be seen to be reasonable 
when the disability is viewed in the setting 
of the circumstances. The Conqueror, 
supra. Only when thus enlightened can 
we choose the yardstick most nicely ad- 
justed to be a measure of reparation, in 
Some instances, no doubt, the hire of an- 
other vessel, in other instances, it may be, 
a return upon the idle capital, (The Sus- 
quehanna, supra), in others something 
else. 
+ + + 


Only then indeed can we know whether 
the interference with profit or enjoyment 
is to be ranked as substance or as shadow. 
The vessel may have been employed in 
a business of such a nature that for the 
avoidance of loss there is need of the 
employment of a substitute. In such cir- 
cumstances the fair value of the hire may 
be an element of damage, and this whether 
the substitute is actually procured or not. 
Cf. The Lagonda, 44 Fed. 367; The Me- 
diana [1900] A. C. 113; Perkins v. Brown, 


132 Tenn. 294; Cook v. Packard Motor Car | 


Co., 88 Conn. 590. 

The vessel may be a yacht, employed 
for pleasure and not for business. Even 
then, in the judgment of many courts, the 
value of the use may be considered by 
the triers of the facts in fixing the re- 
covery if there has been a substantial im- 
pairment of that enjoyment for which 
such vessels are maitnained. The Lagonda, 
supra; Cook v. Packard Motor Car Co., 
supra; Banta v. Standard Motor Co., 89 
Conn. 51, 56; Perkins v. Brown, supra; 
Hunt Co. v. Boston Elevated Ry. Co., 199 
Mass. 220, 235, 236; The Astrakhan [1910], 
P. 172, 181. There are statements in The 
Conqueror (p. 133) that may be in con- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) 


, } 


consideration of the premises and of such ap- 
} peal on the part of said appellant, Singer 
Sewing Machine Corpany, a corporation, does 
hereby acknowledge itself firmly bound in the 
}sum of Twenty-five Thousand ($25,000.00) 
|Dollars, gold coin of the United States, 
that if the said judgment appealed from, or 
‘any part thereof, be affirmed, or the appeal 
dismissed, the appellant will pay in gold coin 
of the United States of America, the amount 
directed to be paid as to which said judg- 
;ment shall be affirmed, if affirmed only in 
part, and all damages and costs which may 
be awarded against the appellant upon the 
appeal, and that if the said appellant does 
not make such payment within 30 days from 
| the filing of the remittitur from the Supreme 
| Court in the court from which the appeal is 
taken, judgment may be entered on motion 
| of the respondents in their favor and against 
the undersigned surety for the said sum of 
{Nineteen Thousand Five Hundred Seventy- 
three and 70/100 ($19,573.70) Dollars, together | 
| with the interest that may be due thereon 
|}and the damages and costs which may be | 
; awarded against the said appellant, Singer | 
| Sewing Machine Company, upon the appeal. 
| In witness whereof, the said American 
| Surety Company, has caused its name and 
| seal to be attached hereto by its proper offi- 
; cers and agents at Boise, Idaho, Aug. 28, 1928. | 

American Surety Company of New York, by 


Howard E. Stein, attorney in fact. Counter- 
signed, Howard E. Stein, agent at Boise, | 
Idaho. 

Note No, 2.—The Idaho statute was so con- | 


strued by the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit in United States Fidel. & | 
|Guar. Co. v. Fort Misery Highway Dist., 22 
| F. (2d) 369, 373, and in Empire State-Idaho 
| Mining & Developing Co. v. Hanley, 136 Fed. 
99. See also Calif. Code Civ. Proc., sec. 942; 
| Meredith v. Santa Clara Mining Ass'n of Bal- 
timore, 60 Calif. 617, 619; Hitchcock v. Caruth- 
ers, 100 Calif. 100, 103, 34 Pac. 627; Hawley v. 
Gray Bros. Artificial Stone Paving Co., 127 
Calif. 560, 561, 60 Pac. 437. The California 
provision was the prototype for 
statute in question. See 
v. Lewiston & 8S. E. Elec. 
722, 725, 95 Pac. 827 


the Idaho 
aylor and Norlin 
Ry. Co., 14 Idaho 
Compare Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Co. v. Bunn, 285 U. S. 169; 


| rehearing. 


;claim arose from the unanticipated dis- 


was raised by either party. The Supreme 
Court, on May 2, 1931, reversed the order 
vacating the judgment. It declared that 
the only issue before the trial court on 
motion to vacate was its own jurisdiction 
to render the judgment against the Surety 
Company gon the supersedeas undertaking; 
that such “Jurisdiction existed by virtue of 
the Surety Company’s execution of the 
undertaking in the cause; that the ques- 
tion which had necessarily been presented 
was: 

“Did the Surety Company, in its under- 
taking, become a party liable for every 
part of the judgment appealed from which 
might be affirmed by the Supreme Court, 





or did it stipulate only as to such judg- 
ment or part thereof as might be affirmed 
against the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany”; that the trial court thus had the 
power and duty to construe the bond; that 
“whether it decided right or wrong its de- 
cision was a juagment which could be 
reviewed for error, if there was error, only 
by” the Supreme Court on appeal; and 
that the alleged error could not be raised 
:. motion to vacate. 50 Idaho 609, 614- 
1 

The Surety Company petitioned for a 
In that petition, besides reit- 
erating several of its previous contentions, 
it urged, for the first time, that the rendi- 
tion of the judgment on its undertaking 
violated the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. (Note. No. 3.) 

The peiition was denied without opin- 
ion. The Federai claim there made can- 
not serve as the basis for review by this 
court. The contention that a Federal 
right had been violated rests on the action 
of the trial court in entering judgment 
without giving notice and an opportunity 
to be heard. The same ground of objec- 
tion had been raised throughout the pro- 
ceedings but solely as a matter of State 
law. 

>? + 


There had been ample opportunity 
earlier to present the objection as one 
arising under the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Compare Corkran Oil Co. v. Arnaudet, 199 
U. S. 182, 193; Godchaux Co. v. Estopinal, 
251 U. S. 179, 181; Live Oak Water Users’ 
Assn. Vv. Railroad Comm., 269 U. S. 354,357. 
This is not a case where, as in Saunders | 
vy. Shaw, 244 U. S. 317, 320, the Federal 





position of the case at the close of the 
proceedings in the State Supreme Court. 

Compare Ohio ex rel. Bryant v. Akron 
Metropolitan Park Dist., 281 U. S. 74, 79. 
Nor is the Federal claim based, as in 
Brinkerhof-Faris Trust & Savings Co. v. 
Hill, 281 U. S. 673, 678, upon the unan- 
ticipated act of the State Supreme Court | 
in giving to a statute a new construction 
which threatened rights under the Con- 
stitution. Compare Missouri ex rel. Mis- 
souri Insurance Co. v. Gehner, 281 U. S. 
313, 320. | 

Second. In No. 21, the Circuit Court | 
of Appeals should have affirmed the de- | 
cree of the Federal court for Idaho which 
denied the Surety Company’s application 
for an interlocutory injunction and dis- 
missed the bill. For the Federal remedy 
was barred by the proceedings taken in 
the State court which ripened into a final 
judgment constituting res judicata. 

++ + 

The Surety Company was at liberty to 
resort to the Federal court regardless of 
citizenship, because entry of the judgment 
without notice, unless authorized by it, 
violated the due precess clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, compare National : 
Exchange Bank v. Wiley, 195 U. S. 257; 
Cooper v. Newell, 173 U. 8. 555. And it 
was at liberty to invoke the Federal 
remedy without first pursuing that pro- 
vided by State procedure. Simon v. South- 
ern Ry., 236 U. S. 115; Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry. Co. v. Wells. 265 U. S. 
101; The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. v. | 
Marlboro Cotton Mills, 282 Fed. 811, 814. | 
But an adequate state remedy was avail- | 
able; and having invoked that and pur-| 
sued it to final judgment, the Surety Com- | 
pany cannot escape the effect of the ad- | 
judication there. Compare Mitchell v. 
First National Bank, 180 U. S. 471, 480-481; | 
Lion Bonding Co. v. Karatz, 262 U. S. 
77, 90. 

The Supreme Court of Idaho had juris- | 
diction over thé parties and of the sub- 
ject matter in order to determine whether | 
the trial court had jurisdiction. Clearly, | 








COLLISION—Damages for loss of use of 
doctrine— 


lyn Eastern District Terminal v. United 
1662, Nov. 15, 1932. 


enforcement of judgment. 





| Capital National Bank v. Board of Supervisors, 
286 U. S. 550; Fidelity Union Casualty Co. v. 
Hanson, 287 U. S. —: Louisville & Nashville 
R. R. Co, v. Parker, 287 U. S. —; Toledo Scale 
Co. v. Computing Scale Co., 281 Fed. 488, af- 
firmed 261 U. S. 399. 


Daily, 1662, Nov. 15, 1932. 


{ 


| jurisdiction for that purpose than were 


| declined to “construe the legal effect of 





Digests of Opinions of 


THE SUPREME COURT 


Opinions in Complete Text Appear in This Issue 


The owner of a tug damaged in a collision was not entitled, as an item of damages, 
to demurrage for the period during which the tag was withdrawn for repairs on the 
basis of the market hire of another tug, where, instead of hiring an extra tug as the 
substitute for the damaged tug during such period, it used its other two tugs over- 
time, employing the same crews. The owner was engaged in the business of towing 
car floats for railroads between points in New York harbor and did not use its boats 
for hire generally.—The so-called “spare boat” doctzine was not applicable.—Brook- 





SUPREME COURT OF UNITED STATES—Certiorari—Delay in presenting Fed- 
eral question—Res judicata—Due process— 

Supreme Court of United States refused to review on certiorari decision of State | 
Supreme Court where Federal question was raised for the first time on petition in 
State Supreme Court for rehearing; State court order denying motion to vacate 
judgment for want of jurisdiction held res judicata in Federal court suit to enjoin 
Judgment against surety on supersedeas bond entered 
without notice to surety did not deny surety due »rocess of law in view of oppor- 
tunity to present defense on appeal.—American Surety Co. of N. Y. v, Baldwin 
et al.; Baldwin et al. v. American Surety Co. of N. Y. 


pany v. Minnie J. Yount. On certificate from 


sible to administer the statutes with any, the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 


certainty or consistency until the con-| for the Eighth Circuit. Per curiam: The cer- 
flict is resolved by a Supreme Court deci-_ tificate herein is dismissed, Wells v. Commis- 
sion. It pointed out that the question is' 


|. S. 367, 371; 8 Vv. ; 281 
present in cases before the Internal Reve-|{}" §° 3gy S40; ‘United Bintes v. Mayer, 235 
nue Bureau involving claims for refund of/v. s. 55, ‘56. 


ee es N trom | Stnies Gt: Amorice. “OM corunicatg from the 
“The importance of the question from | Gnitea States Circuit Court of A) peals for 
the taxpayer’s point of view is that if|the Eighth Circuit. Per curiam: The certifi- 
expenses incurred in exploring and drilling — a on Se —." seen one 
oil and gas wells are subject to a depre-| 1. s.’367, 371; United States v. Worley, 281 
ciation allowance, the taxpayer will nor-|U. S. 339, 340; United States v. Mayer, 235 
mally receive the full amount of the ex-| 4:8: 55 96 Commission Cisne, uate. 
penses through such allowance; whereas,|ford Accident & Indemnity Company of 
due to the statutory limitation on the| 
amount allowable for depletion, the full 
amount of such expenses would not be 


Hartford, Conn., petitioners, v. Wallowa Na-| 
tional Bank, etc. On writ of certiorari to the | 

returned through depletion,” the Govern- 

ment’s brief said. 


Supreme Court of the State of Oregon. Per 
curiam: The writ of certiorari herein is dis- 
missed for want of a substantial Federal ques- 

“Thus the instant decision approves the 

taxpayer’s deduction of the capitalized 

cost of drilling, in addition to the statutory 


tion. Wabash Ry. Co. v. Flannigan, 192 U. S. 
29; Erie R. R. Co. v. Solomon, 237 U. S. 427; 
depletion allowance of 27% per cent of 
income.” 


Cc. A. King & Co. v. Horton, 276 U. S. 600; 
Bank of Indianola v. Miller, 276 U. 8. 605; Roe 
v. Kansas, 278 U. S. 191 


++ + 

No. 433. Wagner Tug Boat Comnany, peti- | 
tioner, v. Harriett Meagher, as Administratrix 
of the Estate of George Harold Meagher, de- 
ceased. On petition for writ of certiorari to 
the Supreme Court of the State of Washing- 
ton. The petition for writ of certiorari in 
this cause is denied upon the ground that the | 
judgment sought here to be reviewed is joint 
and the record fails to disclose summons and 
severance. Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co. v. Bunn, 285 U. S. 169; Capital National 
Bank v. Board of Supervisors, 286 U. S. 550; 
Fidelity Union Casualty Co. v. Hanson, 287 
U. S. —:; Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. v. | 
Parker, 287 U. S. —. 

No. 494. Augusta Ernestine Proechel, as an 
Individual and Administratrix of the Estate 
cf Emil Reinhold Kronfeld, deceased, peti- 
tioner, v. The United States of America. On | 
petition for wit of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit. The motion for leave to proceed 
further herein in forma pauperis is denied for 
the reason that the court upon examination 
of the papers submitted finds no ground upon 
which a writ of certiorari should issue. The 
petition for writ of certiorari is therefore also 
denied. 

No, —, Original. The State of New Jersey, 
complainant, v. The Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. A rule is ordered to issue requiring | 
the defendant to show cause within 30 days 
from this date why leave to file the bill of 





Supreme Court Issues Rule 
In Dorrance Estate Case 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
on Nov. 14 issued a rule requiring the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to show 
cause within 30 days why leave to file 
an original bill of complaint by the State 
of New Jersey should not be granted in 
the dispute between the two States as to 
domicile of the late John T. Dorrance and 
consequent right to collect inheritance 
tax on the estate, valued at $115,000,000. 
(Article summarizing the New Jersey bill 
of complaint was printed in The United 
States Daily on Nov. 7.) 

The Supreme Court denied the motion 
of New Jersey to intervene in the case of 
Dorrance v. Pennsylvania (No. 495), but 
granted leave to file a brief as amicus 
curiae on the application for writ of 





complaint should not be granted. 
ee oN. 495. Ethel M. Dorrance, George Morris 
Dorrance et al., etc., a aoe oe 
or monwealth of Pennsylvania. e motion 
Decisions Promulgated by the State of New Jersey for leave to inter- 


vene is denied. Leave is granted to file brief 
as amicus curiae on the application for writ 
of certiorari. r 

No. 335. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of 


The Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov, 14 


sioner, 286 U. S. 529; White v. Johnson, 282 | 


| Syndicate. 


| No. 444. Ephraim Banning, petitioner, 

Hartman Furniture & Carpet Company; 
|_ No. 445. Ephraim Banning, petitioner, 
Hartman Furniture & Carpet Company; 

No. 446. Hartman Furniture & Carpet Com- 
| pany, petitioner, v. Ephraim Banning; and 
| No. 447, Hartman Furniture & Carpet Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Ephraim Banning. Peti- 
tions for writs of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
enth Circuit denied. 

No. 450. Douglas S. MacDonald and L. G. 
Balfour Company, petitioners, v. H. W. Peters 
Company, Inc. Petition for writ of certio- 
rari to the United States Circult Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit denied. 

No. 451. Leslie P. Green and Willard C. 
Lindsay, petitioners, v. John A. Sauerman et 
al. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit denied. 

No. 454. Angeline Kawacz, Individually and 
as Administratrix, etc., petitioner, v. Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. Pétition 
for writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York denied. 


Vv. 


Vv. 


order of the court: “Order: The court will 
take a recess from Monday, Nov. 21, until 
Monday, Dec. 5 next.” 

No. 138. Joseph F. Miller, petitioner, v. A. C. 
Aderhold, Warden, United States Penitentiary, 
Atlanta, Ga. Leave granted to file brief for 
the respondent by Monday next, on motion 
of Mr. Solicitor General Thacher for the re- 
spondent. 

No. 481. Penny Stores, Inc., et al., appellants, 
v. Greek L. Rice, Attorney General of the State 
of Mississippi, et al., etc. Appeal from the 
District Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of Mississippi. Appeal dis- 
missed with costs per stipulation of counsel. 

No. 95. David Burnet, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, petitioner, v. Commonwealth 
Improvement Company. Argued by Mr. As- 
sistant Attorney General Youngquist for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. Schofield Andrews for 


| the respondent. | 
No. 52. Hubert Dalton and Florence W. Dal- 


ton, petitioners, v. Frank C. Bowers, as ex- 
ecutor, etc. Argued by Mr. Arnold Lichtig 
for the petitioners, and by Mr. Assistant At- 
torney General Youngquist for the respond- 
ent. 

No. 180. David Burnet, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, petitioner, v. P. Clark. 
Argued by Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Youngquist for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
William S. Hammers for the respondent. 

No. 627. October Term, 1931. George P. 
Porter, Auditor and Ex-Officio Investment 
Commissioner, etc., appellant, v. Investors 
Reargued by Mr. T. H. MacDonald 
for the appellant, and by Mr. M. S. Gunn for 
the appellee. 

No. 326. J. H. Stephenson et al., appellants, 
v. T. Binford et aft. Three hours allowed for 
the argument of this case. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. John H. Crocker for the ap- 
pellants. 

Adjourned until Nov. 15 at 12 o'clock, when 





the Interior, petitioner, v. The United States 
Robert R. Meyer. Docket No. 44032. of America, ex rel. Chestatee Pyrites é& Chem- |! 

1, The redemption in 1926 of pre- 
ferred stock received by the petitioner | 
in 1923 as a stock dividend held, not 
to have been made under circum- 
stances essentially equivalent to the 
distribution of a taxable dividend so 
as to make the amount distributed in 
redemption of the stock taxable as a 
dividend under the provisions of sec- 
tion 201(g) of the Revenue Act of 
1926. 

2. The amount of gain realized on re- 
demption in 1926 of preferred stock 
issued to petitioner as a stock divi- 
dend in 1923 held taxable as a éapital 
gain. 

T. I. Hare Powel. Docket No. 64464. 

The petitioner as a stockholder of 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad Company in 1929 re- 
ceived “rights” to subscribe for bonds 
of the issuing corporations convertible 
into shares of a new issue of stock at 
stated prices. Held that the market 
value of the subscription rights does 
not constitute taxable income. 


Court of Claims of 


Nov. 14, 1932 
Present: Fenton W. Booth, Chief Jus- 
tice; and William R. Green, Benjamin H. 
Littleton, Thomas S. Williams, and Rich- 
ard S. Whaley, Associate Judges. 


Announcements: D-503, Katherine Parsons 
et al.; petition dismissed; judgment in favor | 
of United States; opihion by Judge Littleton. 

E-454, Bethlehem Steel Co.; judgment for | 
plaintiff in the sum of $131,187.40; opinion by | 
Judge Williams. 

F-124, The Franco-American Construction 
Co,; petition dismissed; judgment in favor 
of United States; opinion by Judge Whaley. 

H-173, John R. Brady; findings of fact; 
plaintiff entitled to recuver; entry of judg- 
ment suspended; opinion by Judge Whaley. 

H-348, Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.; 
judgment for plaintiff in the sum of $127,- 
713.58; opinion by Judge Whaley. 

H-415, National Metal Moulding Co.; judg- 
ment in favor of the United States on counter | 
claim in the sum of $88.83; opinion by Chief | 
Justice Booth. | 

J-236, The American Tobacco Co.; petition 
dismissed; judgment in favor of United 
States; opinion by Chief Justice Booth. 

J-554, Anketell Lumber & Coal Co.; peti-| 
tion dismissed; judgment in favor of the 
United States; opinion of Judge Whaley. 

K-40, Eclipse Lawn Motor Co.; petition dis- 
missed; judgment in favor of the United 
States; opinion a a Littleton. 

+ + 








the motion to vacate, made on a general 
appearance, and the appeal from the order 
thereon, were no less effective to confer 


the special appearance and motion to 
quash and dismiss held sufficient in Bald- 
win v. Iowa State Traveling Men’s Assn., 
283 U. S. 522. And there was an actual 
adjudication of'the trial court to enter 
judgment. 

The scope of the issftes presented in- 
volved an adjudication of that issue. Com- 
pare Napa Valley Elec. Co. v. Railroad 
Comm., 251 U. S. 366; Grubb v. Public 
Utilities Comm., 281 U. S. 470, 477-478. 
The Supreme Court of Idaho did not re- 
fuse to adjudicate that question when it 


K-515, George W. Johnson; petition dis- 
missed; judgment in favor of the United 
States; opinion by Judge Littleton. 

L-13, George F. Goodwin; petition dismissed; 
judgment in favor of the United States; opin- 
ion by Judge Whaley. 

L-44, American-West African Line; petition 
dismissed; judgment in favor of the United 
; States; opinion by Judge Green. 

L-55, Electric Power & Light Corporation; 
petition dismissed; judgment in favor of the 
United States; opinion by Judge Littleton. 

L-106, David Daube; plaintiff's motion for 
new trial overruled; supplemental opinion by 
Judge Green. 

L-162, The Camp Fire Club of America; pe- 
tition dismissed; judgment in favor of the 
United States: opinion by Judge Green. 

L-177, The Trumbull Steel Co.; petition dis- 
missed; judgment in favor of the United 
States; opinion by Judge Greén. 

L-228. Caraleigh Phosphate & Fertilizer 
Works; judgment for plaintiff in the sum of 
| $2,782.55; opinion by Judge Green. 

L-258, Prentice S. Geer; petition dismissed: 
| Judgment tn favor of the United States; opin- 
ion by Judge Williams. 

L-433, Matthias A. Roggenkamp; petition dis- 
missed; judgment in favor of the United 
States: opinion by Judge Whaley. 

L-473, Thomas J. Haffey; findings of fact; 
| plaintiff entitled to recover; entry of judg- 
| ment suspended; opinion by Judge Williams. 

M-158, National Savings & Trust Co., Extr.; 
judgment for plaintiff in the sum of $246.67; 
opinion by Judge wea. 
+ + 





the undertaking in question further than 
to examine it in aid of determining the 
sole question of the court’s jurisdiction, to 
hear and determine the motion for judg- 
ment thereon.” It narrowed the issue, 
according to the State procedure, by sep- 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 








ee 


M-220, S. S. Haddon; findings of fact; plain- 
| tiff entitled to recover: entry of judgment 
suspended; opinion by Judge Williams. 

| M1227, Ray A. Mitchell; judgment for plain- 
tiff in the sum of $2,747.19; opinion by Judge 


tug during period of repairs—Spare boat 


| Williams. 
| M-272, Earl Compton, etc.: judgment for 
plaintiff in the sum of $464,10; opinion by 


| Judge Williams. 


M-318, Clarence V. Lee; findings of fact; 

| plaintiff entitled to peneses: one, of judgment 

- suspended; opinion by Judge Williams. 

(Sup. Ct. U. S.).—7 U. S. Daily, | M-330, Arthur L. Bristol; findings of fact; 
| plaintiff entitled to recover; entry of judgment 

| Suspended; opinion by Judge Williams. 

| M-331, E. Belle Atwell; defendant's demurrer 

| sustained and petition dismissed; opinion by 

| Judge Whaley. 

C-172, Samuel Sanday & Co.; F-71, John F. 
Meyer & Sons Milling Co.; C-1007, A. de 
Brouchere; C-1008, Magasins Eng. Schmidt & 
Co.; C-1021, L. Brabandt & Co.; C-1325, C. Jus- 
siant & Co.; C-1006, L. Brabandt & Co.; C-1009, 
Du Pasquier & Co.; C-1010, C. Jussiant & Co.; 
| C-1020, Heirs of Emile Gesnot; C-1022, Am 
|Vermeulen; C-1023, Henry Dewert; C-1024, 
Devriendt Freres; C-1025, Gaston R. Schul; 
C-1026, Carl Rensing; C-1066, Van Nuland 
Freres; D-19, M. & J. Caron Freres; E-559, 
Carel Frederick Marie Stahl; defendant's de- 


States. 


(Sup. Ct, U. S.).—7 U. S. 


} tion for new trial 


the day call will be: Nos. 326, 378, 11 (and 
453), 12, 38, 57, 63, 90, 110, and 128. 


Proceedings of the 


the United States 


murrer sustained and petitions dismissed; 
opinion by Judge Whaley; dissenting opinion 


by Judge Littleton, 
Booth concurs. 


M-61, Lillie H. Dyson, extrx; judgment for 
pet in the sum of $5,506.67; opinion per 
curlam, 


Congressional Reference No. A, Pocono 
Pines Assembly Hotels Company; findings of 
fact; opinion by Chief Justice Booth; concur- 
ring opinion by Judge Green, in which Judge 
Whaley concurs. 

Congressional No. 17357, Farmers & Ginners 
Cotton Oil Co.; findings of fact; plaintiff en- 
titled to recover; entry of judgment sus- 
pended; opinion by Judge Green. 

M-236, Robert E. Coontz; judgment for 


in which Chief Justice 


dum, 


+++ 


41824, Daniel DeBardeleben; findings of fact; 
plaintiff entitled to recover; 
ment suspended; see memorandum. 

34696, Carl Godfrey Allgrunn; defendant's 
motion to strike out brief allowed. 

F-369, The Creek Nation; defendant's mo- 
tion for new trial allowed, demurrer sus- 
tained, and petition dismissed; see order. 

L-88, The Seminole Nation; defendant's mo- 


tained, and petition dismissed; see order. 
L-178, J. Jacob Krause, M-54, J. Henry 
Krause; and M-55, John O. Krause; plaintiffs’ 
motion for leave to file motion, etc., 
ruled. 
M-349, Henry Neil; defendant's demurrer 
sustained and petition dismissed; see order. 
H-58, General Lead Batteries Co.; order 
amending conclusion of law; see order. 
L-413, Dakota-Montana Oil Co.; order 
amending conclusion of law; see order. 
41908, Edward Hammons; defendant's de- 


The Chief Justice announced the following | 


entry of judg-| 


allowed, dumurrer sus- | 


over- | 


| 


| November 


| provement in mercury switches. 
| John W. Michael for appellant, and by Howard 





Review Granted 
Case Involving 
Levy on Estate 


Supreme Court Allows Writ 
Of Certiorari in Appeal 
Concerning Federal Tax 
On Transfer 





The Supreme Court of the United States 
announced on Nov. 14 that it will review 
a case involving the question whether the 
Federal Government can levy an estate 
tax upon property transfererd in trust, 
but which was subject to the power of 
the decedent to modify the trust in any 
way except in his own favor or in favor 
of his estate. A petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari was granted by the court in Porter, 
etc., v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
No. 466. j 

As the estaté tax is assessable on the 
transfer at death, the petitioner urged 
that it should be measured only by prop- 


jerty in which the decedent retained an 


economic interest. A decision by the 
Board of Tax Appeals held adversely to 
the petitioner, and its action was affirmed 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit. (60 F. (2d) 673.) 

The Internal Revenue Bureau did not 
oppjose the petition, stating in a memo- 
randum to the high tribunal that the 
lower court decision is in direct conflict 
with the decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the First Circuit in Brady v. 
Ham, 45 F. (2d) 5454, and with the result 


|reached by the Court of Appeals of the 


District of Columbia in Cover v. Burnet, 
53 F. (2d) 915. : 





Use of Tanning Extracts 
Shows Reduction in Latvia 


Production of tanning extracts in Lat- 
via is quite small, so that almost the en- 


| tire needs must be imported, according 


to reports to the Department of Com- 
merce. Consumption of extracts has been 
much smaller during the present year 


| owing to reduced activity of the tanning 


industry, but official statistics place the 
imports during the first seven months at 
1,018 metric tons valued at $61,760.—(De- 


| partment of Commerce.) 





Proceedings in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


Nov. 14, 1932 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


No. 3078. Ex parte Ralph Gordon McCurdy. 
Improvement in power transmitting appara- 
tus. Motion of appellant to continue until 
1933, granted. 

No. 3203. David Feldman, etc., v. Amos and 
Andy, etc. Tra:!e mark for work shirts. Mo- 
tion of appellant for leave to deposit cost of 
printing instanter granted. 

No. 3032. Ex parte Karl E. Peiler. 
appellant to file brief instanter. Argued 

y S. F. Parham for appellant. Motion 
ae and case continued until January, 


Motion of 


No. 3036. Ex parte George Barsky. Improve- 
ment in refrigerating system. Argued by Ellis 
S. Middleton for appellant, and by Howard S, 
Miller for the Patent Office. 

No. 3037. Ex parte Irving Langmuir. Im- 
provement in heating processes and appara- 
tus. Argued by Fairfax Bayard for appellant 
and by Howard S. Miller for the Patent Office. 

No. 3045. Derby and Cunningham v. Whit- 
worth. Flotation agents and process. Argued 
by William W. Dodge for appellant and by 
H. C. Bierman for appellee. 

No. 3030. Ex parte Paul K. Cramblet. Im- 
Argued by 


S. Miller for the Patent Office. 


murrer sustained and petition dismissed; see 


| order. 


'Co.; 


Motions for new trial overruled in follow- 
ing cases: F-386, France & Canada cie Fran- 
caise de Navigation; H-417 Southern Surety 
J-556, John B. Hunt; J-613, Pine Hill 


| Crystal Spring Water Co.; M-26, Thomas M. 
| Schumacher; M-351, Revenue Oil Company. 


M-129, Leonard M. Melka; order entering 
judgment for plaintiff in the sum of $2,306.90. 


| 41959, William Powell; findings of fact; judg- 


|} ment for plaintiff in the sum of $124.18. 


| dismissed; 


| Shurtleff; H-450, Moon Brothers Mfg. 


M-42, 
P. Lorillard & Co.; findings of fact: petition 
judgment in favor of the United 
M-58, S. Anargyros; findings of fact; 
petition dismissed; judgment in favor of the 
United States. 

Order dismissing petitions in: J-239, Judd & 
Leland Mfg. Co.; L-114, Union National Bank; 
L-405, Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc.; M-326, 
Southern Pacific Company; H-449, ee & 

0. 

Order issuing rule to show cause in: 1-490, 
McLane Silk Co.; M-110, Mose Scheur et al.; 
41915, Cleveland E. Dodge, Extr.; 41982, Traut 


States. 


|& Hine Mfg. Co.; 42018, Pepperton Cotton Mills. 
plaintiff in the sum of $190; see memoran- | . PP 


Plaintiff's motion for new trial ordered to 


|Law Calendar: K-363, R. L. Montague. 





Admitted to practice: Robert Melvin Charles, 
Call of November Trial Calendar. 
Call of November Law Calendar. 


Trial case submitted without argument: 
M-157, C. C. Walling. 
Law case submitted without argument: 


42037, Louis H. Dingman. 

Trial cases argued and submitted: 

K-479, Moe Rosenberg; argued for plaintiff 
by William D. Harris; argued for defendant 
by E. S. McCrary. 

K-431, Fred B. Rhodes; argued for plaintiff 
by William E. Richardson; argued for de- 
fendant by E. S. McCrary. 

K-146, Henry W. Baird, etc.; argued for 
plaintiff by George Shields; argued for de- 
fendamt by J. W. Hussey. 

L-191, F. R. Pitt; argued for plaintiff 
George King; argued for defendant by L. 
Mehlinger. 

41836, F. B. Moore; 
John W. Gaskins; 
L. R. Mehlinger. 

Adjoprned until Nov. 30 at 10 a. m. 


by 
R. 


argued for plaintiff 
argued for defendant 


by 
by 





TRADITIONS 
OF 
HOSPITALITY 


Travelers who appreciate gra- 
cious living choose the St. 
Regis. For its smart and con- 
venient address . . . for its 
thick-walled quiet seclusion 
. .. for its well-mannered 
service ... and for its tradi- 
tion of hospitality that makes 
each guest a personage rather 
than a person. By the day, 
single rooms, $5 and $6; dou- 
ble, $8and $9. Suites from $12. 
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GENERAL 












Ever sINce there have been closed cars, motorists have endured the discomfort 


of drafts blowing upon them—the dangers of clouded vision in wet or stormy 


weather—the inconvenience of stuffy air within the car. 


Now General Motors Corporation is pleased to announce that all such 


discomforts are a thing of the past. 

Fisher Body Corporation, a Division of General Motors, has developed 
a new ventilation system for closed cars which provides a constantly changing 
supply of fresh air at all times. 

This revolutionary step forward in closed car comfort and safety will be 
found exclusively in the new General Motors cars for 1933, which are soon to 
be presented to the public. 

The new Fisher ventilating system eliminates the harmful drafts which 
blow upon the occupants in conventional type cars. 


It prevents the dangerous clouding of windows and windshield in 


wet or stormy weather, yet keeps rain or snow from blowing into the car. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Cadillac «+ LaSalle +--+ Buick é AY Oldsmobile « « Pontiac + + Chevrolet 


BODIES 


FOR CLOSED CARS 





MOTORS 


ANNOUNCES 


A NEW AND REVOLUTIONARY 
VENTILATION SYSTEM 


Fresh air can be directed into the car in warm weather in far greater volume 
than has heretofore been possible, insuring a breeze when it is wanted. 

The new Fisher Ventilation system furnishes a constant circulation of fresh 
air, without a single discomforting draft. And this constant flow of air instantly 
carries smoke and used air outside the car. In addition, each individual in the 
car can regulate the ventilation to suit his own desires, without discomfort to 
any other occupant. 

In practical utility, in overcoming discomforts and inconveniences that 
had come to be accepted as inevitable in closed cars, this new system takes its 
place as the most important contribution to motoring comfort and safety 
since the introduction of the closed car body itself. 

General Motors is glad to offer this noteworthy improvement in closed 
cars, and to end the discomforts which the entire family of every motorist 
has had to endure. General Motors invites everyone to see this outstand- 
ing Fisher development, and to have it fully demonstrated in the new 1933 


General Motors cars, when these new cars go on display. 





BY FISHER 
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Hearing Refused 
In Settlement of 
Infringement Suit 





Supreme Court Denies Peti-, 


tions for Writs in Appeal 
From Decision of Sixth 
Circuit Court 





Petitions for writs of certiorari in which 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
was asked to settle claimed conflicting de- 
cisions by the Circuit Courts of Appeals 
for the Sixth and Eighth Circuits, involv- 
ing alleged infringement of Steimer Pat- 
ent No. 1564909, and. Peiler Patent No. 


1573742, both relating to feeding charges | peais for the Eighth Circuit had certified | Edelman Patent No. 1682492, covering a| 
of moten glass to molds in which articles | to the Supreme Court the follcwing ques- | Tadio battery eliminator. 


of glassware are fabricated, were denied 
by the high tribunal on Nov. 14. 

This action was announced in Nos. 438, 
439, 440, Hartford-Empire Co. v. The Nivi- 
son-Weiskopf Co.; Same Vv. The Kearns- 


Gorsuch Bottle Co.; Same v. The Lamb | 
Glass Co.; and The Lamb Glass Co. v.| 


Hartford-Empire Co., No. 443. The peti- 
tions in these cases sought review of a 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 


for the Sixth Circuit. ory 


Suit for alleged infringement of the pat- 
ents was brought in lower courts by the | 
Hartford-Empire Co. 
vised that settlements have been made be- 
tween the parties in Nos. 438, 439 and 440. 


Memorandum Filed 


In a memorandum to the Supreme 
Court, the Hartford-Empire Company 
stated that the settlement in No. 440 had 
been made since the filing of petitions for 
certiorari. It stated that while the issues 
involved in Nos. 438-40 are no longer con- 


The court was ad-| 
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‘Search Warrant 
Case Dismisse 





Supreme Court Does Not Rule 
On Merits of Action in 
Prohibition Case 


| 





The Supreme Court of the United States 
| dismissed on Nov. 14, without opinion and 
without any decision on the merits, a case 
before the court on certificates involving 
the legality of a search of a private dwel- 
|ling by prohibition agents upon a war- 
;rant issued under the internal revenue 
jlaws. The case, Catagrone v. United 
States, No. 220, was dismissed upon the 
| citation of prior cases in which the court 
|}had held that the certificates were not 
presented in such form as to call for a 
| decision answering the questions contained 
therein. 

In this case the Circuit Court of Ap- 


| tions: 
| . “1. Is a search warrant issued for a vio- 
lation of the internal revenue laws valid 
}if issued to and based upon an affidavit 
}of a prohibition agent? 
“2. If such warrant is valid, under ques- 
jtion 1, can it be validly issued to search 
|@ residence for the unlawful manufacture 
of distilled spirits without a showing of 
| the sale of intoxicants on the premises? 
If the warrant be invalid on the 
above grounds, was this search and seizure 
lawful where the agents went to the 
premises to execute such warrants and on 
|arriving there and because of the belief 
that intoxicants were being manufactured 
therein (induced solely by the odor of mash 
fit for manufacturing intoxicants), ar- 
rested Catagrone therefor and thereafter 
made the search and seizure in connec- 
tion with the arrest as well as because of 
the warrant?” 

(An article summarizing arguments in 


tested, there are, however, questions that | this case was published in the issue of 


remain “unsettled, because of the claim of | 
conflict of the decisions of the two cir- 
cuit courts of appeals in those cases and 
No. 443. It, therefore, asked the high 
tribunal to review the cases, which re- 
quest was denied. 

In its petition to the Supreme Court, 
the Hartford-Empire Co. presented four) 
questions in its brief for the court’s con- | 
sideration: 

“1, Are not claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6) 
of the Steimer patent No. 1564909 valid as 
held by the Circuit Court of Appeals for | 
the Eighth Circuit? (These claims were 
held invalid by the Circuit Court of Ap-| 
peals for the Sixth Circuit.) 

“2. Are not Apparatus Claims 22, 23, 26, 


Nov. 9.) 





Demurrage Denied 


For Damaged Tug 


Claim for Loss of Use Dur-, 
ing Repairs Disallowed | 


- To Owner of Vessel 


(Continued from Page 4.] 





27, 33, 36 and 37 of Peiler patent No. 
1573742 valid, as held by the Court of Ap-| 
peals for the Eighth Circuit? (These | 
claims were held invalid by the Court of | 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit.) 

“3. Did not the Circuit Court of Appeals | 
for the Sixth Circuit unnecessarily re- 
strict the scope of Peiler’s inventions? | 
(The Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals did | 
not place a restriction upon Peiler’s in-| 
vention.) 

“4. Are not method claims 1, 3, 4, 6, 7} 
and 10 of the Peiler patent (held invalid) 
by both circuit courts of appeals but upon 
different views as to the scope and nature 
of the invention defined therein) valid 
when interpreted in the light of the true 
scope of the Peiler invention? 


Disagreement of Courts Cited 


In Nos. 438-40, the petitioner asked the 
Supreme Court to review the case on the 
ground that both lower courts disagreed 
as to the disclosure in the original Steimer 
application, as to the nature and patent- 
ability of Steimer’s invention, as _ to 
whether the method claims of the Peiler 
patent are functional, and as to the scope 
of Peiler’s invention. 

In No. 443, The Lamb Glass Co. con- 
tested the validity of method claims, 2, 5, 
8, and 9 of the Peiler patent, which is 
known as the Péiler “phase change” pat- 
ent defining the shaping of mold charges 
by time change between feeding and 
shearing. Petitioner in this case contended 
in its brief that the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit erred in hold- 
ing these claims valid and infringed, and 
urged that the patent should be declared 
invalid for long delay, laches and in- 
equitable conduct in prosecution of the 
applications involved, in which interven- 
ing period the glass feeders charged to 
infringe were said to have been developed 
and used. 

(The decision by the Sixth Circuit Court 


flict with that view, but they were not | 
essential to the judgment (p. 134), and in} 
the light of later decisions as to the loss 
of pleasure vehicles are unquestionably in | 
opposition to a strong current of authority. 
See cases, supra. 

The owner of the “Conqueror” would 


|not have let his yacht to any one if there 


had been no occasion to repair her, nor | 
during the season that she was out of 
service would he have used her for him- | 
self. 166 U.S. at p. 134. There was 
neither interference with profit nor sub- 
stantial disturbance of enjoyment. The 
court did not hold that even then there | 
could be no recovery whatever. Cf. Cook 
v. Packard Motor Car Co., supra, at p. 596. | 
It held that recovery was excessive when 
| based on the returns of an imaginary let- 
ting. We are to have regard in every 
case to the reasonable probabilities of timie 
and place and circumstances. 

Demurrage on the basis of the cost of 
a substitute, actual or supposititious, may 
be no more than fair indemnity when 
gains have been lost or enjoyment seri- 
ously disturbed. Demurrage on a like 
basis may be so extravagant as to outrun 
the bounds of reason when loss of profit 
has been avoided without the hire of a 
substitute and the disturbance of enjoy- 
ment has been slight or perhaps fanciful. 
The Conqueror, supra. Cf. Cook v. Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co., supra, p. 595; The Sus- 
quehanna [1925], P. 196, 207, affirmed 
| 1926] A. C. 655. A wide range of judg- 
ment is conceded to the triers of the facts 
in the choice of the standard to be applied 
and in the method of applying it. Cook 
v. Packard Motor Car Co., supra. 
| -+~ + + 

The choice, however, may not be arbi- 
trary, nor is the range of judgment with- 
{out limit. We think that on the face of 
this award there is declared a principle 


of assessment that in the setting of the} 


Air Service From El Paso 
To Mexico City Is Resumed 


Regular air mail, passenger, and air ex- 
press service was recently resumed be- 
tween Mexico City and El Paso, Tex., 
when the Aerovias Centrales Company of 
Mexico inaugurated an air service be- 


Cases Involving 
- Radio Apparatus tween these cities, according to report 


| This service replaces the service formerly 
Supreme Court Announces operated by another company which was 


disconinued in the early part of this year. 
| It Will Not Review Four Planes will leave each city three times 


- ‘ a week and stops will be made at Leon, 
| Actions on Devices for | Torreon, and Chihuahua in addition to the 
| 


‘ Mexican capital and El Paso, the report 
| Use of House Current states. 


——_. Landing fields and planes are equipped 
The Supreme Court announced on Nov.| with radio apparatus for both sending and 
14 that it will not review fow cases receiving messages and it is said that ar- 


|rangements have been completed for the 
| brought before it involving the validity of| use of the airport at El Paso rather than 
Edelman Patent No. 1680370, covering de-/the one at Ciudad Juarez across the bor- 
| vices for furnishing the electric power for | 4¢r.—(Department of Commerce.) 


| the operation of radio receiving sets, and | 
Appeal to Be Heard 
On Freight Charges 


‘Hearings Denied 





| 
The court denied petitions for writs of | 
certiorari in Nos. 444-5, Banning v. Hart- 
man Furniture & Carpet Co., and 446-7, 
Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. v. Ban-| 
| ning. | 
The invention of the patent in Nos. 
444-5, according to petitioner’s brief, re- 
late to apparatus for changing the alter- 
nating current from household light 
sockets into direct current required for 
radio receivers, and includes combina- 
| nations of certain electrical devices which | 


‘Case Involves Enjoining of | 


Order of I. C. C. Reducing | 
Certain Rates 





aca bbw | An appeal by the Federal Government | 
coo” @ conversion and eliminate | seeking reversal of a lower court decision | 
; which enjoined an order of the Interstate | 
Lower Court Rulmg |Commerce Commission reducing certain 
A district court decision that this patent | rates to be charged by interstate railroad 
was valid and had been infringed was re-| Carriers on the ground that the record 
versed in part by the Circuit Court of|0f the Commission was not representa- 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, which| tive of present conditions and therefore 
held that claims 1, 2 and 3 were invalid| it should have granted the carriers’ peti- 
on the ground that a combination of old| tion for a rehearing will be heard by the 
elements each performing a well-known); Supreme Court of the United States. 
function constituted aggregation and not The court noted probable jurisdiction of 
| patentable combination. (13 U. S. Pat. Q.| the appeal on Nov. 14 in No. 470, United 
204; 59 F. (2d) 129.) States et al. v. Northern Pacific Railway 
Urging reversal of this decision, the pe-| Co. et al. Respondents, common carriers | 
titioner in Nos, 444-5 stated to the Su-|in the so-called western trunk iine terris | 
preme Court in his brief that the lower|tory, sued to enjoin enforcement of an 
court had erroneously decided an impor-| order of the Commission entered Dec. 
— oe _ a — as _ 1, 1931, upon complaint of certain shippers. 
een settle y the Supreme Cour 
H- stated the question as ilocos: Relee oh Seem : 
| “Whether or not an electrical circuit It prescribed rates for transportation of | 
which is new and which produces a final | 
result which is new, unitary and non- 
divisible, is to be condemned as an aggre- 
gation as distinguished. from a patentable 
combination merely because the elements 
in such circuit operate in succession.” 
The Hartman Furniture Company, in 
Nos. 446-7, involving Edelman patent No. 
1682492, appealed to the high tribunal to 
reverse a decision by the Circuit Court of | 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit that claim 
3 was valid and infringed. 


Action of Appellate Tribunal 


It claims “a filter circuit including two 
choke coils having separate cores so placed 





petroleum and its products from origin | 
points in the southwestern part of the 
United States to destinations in North Da- 
kota and northwestern Minnesota. The | 
order made the reduced rates effective | 
March 15, 1932. | 

A specially convened three-judge United | 
States District Court held that the Com-| 
mission abused its discretion in denying} 
a petition of the railroads filed Feb. 3,| 
1932, for reopening and further hearing 
on the ground that economic conditions 
had materially changed since the hear- 
'ings and the record before the Commis- 
sion had closed Jan. 15, 1930. The record 
on which the order was based, it was 
that the mutual coupling between said | held below, was not representative of condi- | 
coils causes ripple current flowing in one! tions at the time the order became efffec- 
of said coils to be substantially opposed | tive and consequently the order was void. | 
| by electromagnetically induced ripple cur- | Basis of Findings 


rent supplied by the other of said two} : “mht 
| coils, and = by-pass condenser connected | The lower court said that # rate “which 


is prescribed upon a record not represent- | 
ative of present conditions, but of past) 
conditions which were radically different, | 
is not a rate prescribed after a fair hear-| 
ing if the Commission has refused to ac- 
cord to the carriers a hearing as to} 
changed economic’ conditions ealled to its) 
attention by a supplemental petition prior | 
to the effective date of the rate order.” | 

Such an order should be set aside, the} 





}at the junction of said coils.” 

The Court of Appeals rejected Johnson 
Patent No. 1613952 on the ground that! 
| Johnson's structure was for a_ different | 
|purpose and performed a different func- | 
)tion, and on the evidence in the record 
|would not eliminate ripple current as 
Edelman’s filter eliminates them. (13 U. S. 
Pat. Q. 264; 59 F. (2d) 129.) 


The difference in structure of claim 3) jetyi A ; | 
‘over the Johnson patent, petitioner con- | district court held, not only in the interest 


. oo 7 : of the carriers, but in the public interest | 
7 a a a cua ~ a? ——— |as well. It found that the carriers prop- 


,©nd Edelman and is one that would not | rae 4 ee ee | 
|Support a patentable distinction. The ap- | ear in A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. v. U. 8..| 
peal brief claimed that Johnson, by being 284 U.S 262 ‘* eis noes presribed by 
oe eae — nage sagel | the Commission related to conditions ex- | 
ae oe = : ; }isting in 1928, and the carriers petitioned | 
;to vary the effect of one coil upon the for a reopening of the case in February, | 
jp dl be ney desired degree, so that the | 1931, before the order became effective, | 
|JOhnson cores, by reason of this ad-/|~*",. ; | 
| ustabilit;, could be so placed as called | S¢tting up that economic changes had 
for i Edelman’s elaim |}impaired their earnings and credit, and| 
| : that the order would reduce their reve-| 
| nues greatly. 


Lower Rates on Coal 
Restored in Illinois: 











Fruit Exports Are Studied 
By Agriculture Department 


| 
To find the most effective methods of | 
| Shipping apples and pears to foreign mar- | 


I. C. C. Reverses Finding Due | 


jin No. 21 that even if the trial court of 


;over the person and subject matter. But | 


circumstances exceeds the bounds of any 
discretion allowed to the assessprs. In 
admiralty an appeal to the Court of Ap- 
peals is deemed to be a trial de novo. 
Munson Steamship Line v. Miramar 
| Steamship Co., 167 Fed. 960; Gilchrist v. 


+. Chicago Ins. Co., ed. 566, 571; cf. 
Contracts Approved The Abbotsford, 98 aa 440; Sein Ww. as 
By War Department 


of Appeals in these cases is cited in 13 
U. S. Pat. Q. 375; 58 F. (2d) 701. The} 
Eighth Circui. Court of Appeals decision | 
appears in 4 U. S. Pat. Q. 483; 39 F,) 
(2d) 769.) 


Co. v. Unione, &c., 248 U. S. 9, 21; Stand- 
ard Oil Co. v. So. Pacific Co., 268 U. S. 
146, 155. An assessment of damages may 
be corrected if erroneous in point of law, 
Awards for Construction Total] | but also it may be corrected if extrava- 
, “MWe } gant in fact. 

More Than Two Millions | The doctrine of the “spare boat” cases 
Contracts for Army housing construc- | i5 invoked by the petitioner as decisive in 
tion and for river and harbor dredging | iS. favor, but we think without avail. 
calling for a total expenditure of approx-| Shipowners at times maintain an extra 
imately $2,066,873 have been approved, the | OF spare boat which is kept in reserve 
Department of War has just announced as| fr the purpose of being utilized as a sub- 
tollows: stitute in the contingency of damage to 

The Quartermaster General, Maj. Gen.| Other vessels of the fleet. There are de- 
John L. DeWitt, has approved the follow-| cisions to the effect that in such condi- 
ing award oI contracts: | tions the value of the use of a boat thus 

R. W. Erickson, Philadelphia, Pa., for the | Specially reserved may be part of the de- 
eons of four nonearmmissionsd officers’ a, aoe anes. 7 Blatch. 385, af- 

, _ “. ,690, | firm all. , 278; The Favorita, 8 
the constriction of pany, Chicago, Ml. {°° | Biatch. 539, affirmed 18 Wall. 598, 603; New 
Militar ualucs Corporation: Donate, 1a,,| Haven, Steamboat Co. v. ‘The Mayor, 36 
for the construction of nine 


sioned officers’ quarters at Fort Hoyle, Md., 
$50,629. 


Minter Holmes Corporation, Dundalk, Md., 
for the construction of nine noncommissioned | 


Fed. 845; The Providence, 98 Fed. 133. 
+ + + 
If no such boat had been maintained, 


omer quarters at Edgewood Arsenal, Md.,' another might have been hired, and the 
a ielee: Canatenétinn Company. Dallas, | Hire charged as an expense. The result 


is all one whether 
quired before the event or after. The 
same doctrine has been recognized in the 
English courts, where a boat thus held in 
reserve is known as a standby. The 
Mediana, [1900] A. C. 113. In those 
courts, however, as in our own, there has 
been a refusal to extend the doctrine to 
boats acquired and maintained for the 
general uses of the business. Just such 
a state of facts was considered by the 
House of Lords in The 


Texas, for the construction of one noncom- 
missioned and two company officers’ quarters | 
at Hensley Field, Texas, $27,498. 

George E. Wieland, San Antonio, Texas, for | 
the construction of 10 company officers’ quar- 
ters at Fort Bliss, Texas, $106,700. 

M. A. Long Company, Baltimore, Md., for the | 
construction of a post hospital at Fort How- 
ard. Md., $96,550 

A. Long Company, Baltimore, Md., for 
the construction of a post hospital at the 
Holabird Quartermaster Depot, Holabird, Md., 
$95,643. 

Silverburgh Construction Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., for the construction of one 
field and two company officers’ quarters at 
Fort Wadsworth, N. Y., $54,450. ‘ | 

The Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lytle | 
Brown, has approved the following award | 
of contracts: 


Ohio River Sand and Gravel Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., for dredging in Sand Creek bar, 
Huntington District, $22,400. 

The Vang Construction Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for dredging a 12-pole bar, Huntington Dis- 
trict, $108,000. 

Construction Material Corp., Chicago, 
for dredging in Ballards Reef Channel, 
troit River, Detroit District, $980,167. | 

Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co., New York, N. 
Y., for dredging in Bridgeport Harbor, Conn., 
Providence District, $123,509.90. 

The President of the Mississippi River | 


Commission, Brig. Gen. Harley B. Fergu- | = oo —__— 


son, has approved the following: bors from the appropriation contained i 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., for the 

furnishing 475,000 noncorrosive wire rope clips 

for use with articulator concrete mattresses, U 

Second New Orleans District, $19,802.75. 


from the one at hand. In the speech by 
Lord Sumner we are told that “the Ad- 
miralty by prompt effort and economy in 


their obligation to minimize the damages, 
managed to get through their work” with- 
out the disabled vessel. “They cannot,” he 
continued 
on the use of a standby when in fact 
they did very well without ofte.” 

So here. 


Til., 
De- 





erick H. Payne, has approved the follow- | ¢° their exposed position, 








. 


a , ; . 





noncommis- | Fed. 716, 718; The Emma Kate Ross, 50| 


the substitute is ac-| 


Susquehanna, | 
supra, a case hardly to be distinguished | 


consumption, acting in accordance with | 


(p. 663), “get damages based 


sae Ss - ’ r j ys to 
The petitioner was engaged | Sources, and was able by special effort 
in an established business using tugs for |™ake them do the work. We are unable 


~|which it saved are to be charged to the 
Emergency Relief and Construction 


Yaquina Bay and Harbor, Oreg., for repairs | . s . 
The Actin= Secretary of War, Col. Fred-|to the two high-tide rubble stone jetties at| Appeals which modified the judgment of 
the entrance in the Pacific Ocean, which, due | the 


j } have become de- 
ing allotment of funds for rivers and har-| graded by the action of the elements, $550,000. 


| To Competition of Trucks 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
|able respondent to secure some tonnage | 
‘from Fulton County to all of the desti- 
| nations under consideration; that the for-| 
;mer rates would have ‘a tendency to 
| maintain respondent's revenues while the 
present rates are rapidly reducing reve- 
nues, especially in all instances where the 
rates exceed 80 cents, or 70 cents as in the | 
case of Galesburg; and that a distance} 
scale of rates may be theoretically sound | 
in many instances, but when, as here, it} 
| diverts traffic from the rail lines to the! 
trucks it should not be applied. 

Growth in Competition 

These conditions existed in some de- 
|gree when the original petition in this 
|proceeding was heard, but they did not 
| then appear to respondent to be so formid- 
jable. Since then truck competition has 
become a more potent factor. 

No interstate shipper and no other party 
appeared at the further hearing in oppo- 
sition to respondent’s petition. 
| The record now before us establishes | 
that a continuance of the present scale 
of rates or any rates higher than those 
in effect prior to Aug. 1, 1932, from Fulton 
|County mines to the destinations under 
consideration would decrease rather than; 
|increase respondent’s revenues, and that, 
| therefore, no discrimination against inter- | 
state commerce would result if the former | 
rates required by the Illinois Commerce | 
|Commission were restored from and to| 
these points. 

Upon the facts now presented, we find 
that our former findings herein should 
|be, and they are hereby, modified, so as | 
to exclude therefrom the rates from Ful- 
| ton County mines to the destinations here | 
under consideration. An appropriate or- 
der modifying our former order of March | 
8, 1932, as amended, will be entered. 











| 1932 1931 

Average number Of miles Operated ....eeeeeesee eee eewerenereneee 242,185.67 242,333.85 
Es * s . : Revenues: —_ ——__—_ —_—_—_—_————_ 
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| were laid up, against 773 vessels, of 2,089,000.| jarC°Poiiio ay rrr 6.857 126 8.691.475 
Cat. 1, Hal. (Department of Commeres:)| Jaing facklity—Dr. .......cccsonens 2/198,612 2,525,298 











turn that business into one of a different 
kind while this tug was out of service. 
Mindful of the need to minimize the dam- 
ages, it used to the full its available re- 


| to accept the argument that the expenses 
|respondent as if they had not been saved 


at all. 
The judgment of the Circuit Court of 


kets, the Department of Agriculture has 
made test shipments and observed their 
handling all the way from Pacific North- 
west orchards to ships and then to British 
markets. 

The Department expects its observations 
to be especially valuable to exporters and 
also to the ship companies. Frequently 
when fruit arrives abroad in a spoiled 
condition, exporters blame the ship com- 
panies for careless handling, while the 
companies often contend that the fruit 
was in poor condition when shipped. The 
Department made two test shipments last 
year and is continuing the investigations 
this year.—(Department of Agriculture.) 





: Yugoslavia Tourist Traffic 


Gains Steadily in Six Years 


Although this year tourists visiting 
Yugoslavia have not reached past rec- 
ords, largely because of the business de- 


pression, official statistics recently made 
public show that the tourist traffic has 
steadily increased from 154,000 in 1924 
to 551,659 in 1930, according to a report 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner E. G. 
Eichelberger, Belgrade.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


Operating Revenues of Rairoads Decline 
By Nearly Billion in Nine-month Period 


during that month in 1931, with net rail- 
way operating income placed at $49,646,867 





Railway operating revenues 


Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipment 
PONS cchacsen>s 0s kaNdabacheauade 
TANSHOFGOUION oc vssccnsccccces 
Miscellaneous operations .... 
General ‘ 
Transportation for investment—Cr 


Railway operating expenses 


Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals ........... 
Uncollectible railway revenues 








i 


Railway operating income 


‘Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
to $272,473,364 compared with $350,225,736| penses were $189,376,914 as contrasted with 












Equipment rente—ey. balance . 
Seti . j j , .| Joint facility rent- r. balance .......esseesesere 
en Court is accordingly af Net railway operating income ......--+++:seee9 


;insurance will be 
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Case Is Dismissed for Delay 


In Raising Federal Question 





Supreme Court Denies Review Where Issue 
First Appeared in Plea for Rehearing 
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arating, in effect, the question of juris- 
diction from that of liability. 

It held that the status of the Surety 
Company as a party to the litigation, by 
virtue of its execution of the bond in the 
cause, necessarily persisted, although its 
liability may have been limited by the 
terms of the bond. With the soundness 
of the decision we are not here concerned. 
It is enough that the court did not, as 
the Surety Company asserts, reach its de- 
cision by merely assuming the point in 
issue, or by deeming itself concluded by 
the fact that the trial court took juris- 
diction. That it did not so reach its de- 
cision is made clear by the opinion itself. 
We are thus brought to a consideration of 
the effect on the present suit of the judg- 


|ment of the Supreme Court of Idaho. 


The full faith and credit clause together 
with the legislation pursuant thereto, ap- 
plies to judicial proceedings of a State 
court drawn in question in an independent 
proceeding in the Federal courts. Act of 
May 26, 1790, c. 11; Act of March 27, 1804, 
c. 56, section 2; Rev. Stat. section 905; 
Mills v, Duryee, 7 Cranch 481, 485; Insur- 
ance Co. v. Harris, 97 U. 8. 331, 336. Com- 
pare Bradford Electrci Light Co. v. Clap- 
per, 286 U. S. 145, 155. The principles 
of res judicata appl yto questions of juris- 
diction as well as to other issues. Bald- 
win v. Iowa State Traveling Men’s Assn., 
283 U. S. 522. 

They are given effect even where the 
proceeding in the Federal court is to en- 


join the enforcement of a State judg-| 


ment, if the issue was made and open to 


litigation in the original action, or was | because misapprehension as to the appro- 
| determined in an independent proceeding | 


in the State courts. See Marshall v.| 


Holmes, 141 U. S. 589, 596; Fidelity &| 
Deposit Co. of Maryland v. Gaston, Will-|claim that due process of law has been} 


(2d) 267, aff'd) denied. Compare O'Neil v. Northern Colo- | 
|rado Irrigation Co., 242 U. S. 20, 26. 


iams & Wigmore, 13 F. 
per curiam, id., 268. (Note No. 4.) 

The principles of res judicata may ap-| 
ply, although the proceeding was begun 
by motion Thus, a decision in a pro-| 
ceeding begun by motion to set aside al 


: eee ‘ ci ili sa issue as | 
judgment for want of jurisdiction is, under | VOMpany cannot utilize the same 


Idaho law, res judicata, and precludes a 
suit to enjoin enforcement of the judg-| 
ment. Bernhard v. Idaho Bank & Trust 
Co., 21 Idaho 598, 123 Pac. 481. (Note| 
No. 5). 

Since the decision would formally con- 
stitute res judicata in the courts of the 
State; since it mn fact satisfies the re- 
requirements of prior adjudication; and 
since the constitutional issue as to juris- 
diction might have been’presented to the 
State Supreme Court and reviewed here, 
the decision is a bar to the present suit 
insofar as it seeks to enjoin the enforce-| 
ment of the judgment for want of juris-| 
diction. Compare Fidelity Natl. Bank & 
Trust Co. v. Swope, 274 U. S. 123, 130-131.) 

Third. The Surety Company contends 


the State had jurisdiction, the Federal 
district court may enjoin the enforce- 
ment of the judgment on the ground that 
having been entered without notice and 
an opportunity for a hearing on the con- 
struction of the bond, it lacked due process | 
of law. It is true that entry of judgment | 
without notice may be a denial of due 
process even where there is jurisdiction 


that rule is not applicable here. 
For if the bond properly construed 


Grain Storage Rates 
At Montreal Revised 


Harbor Commissioners to Ab- 
sorb Cost of Insurance 


To promote freer flow of grain through 


| vant facts, as in Grubb v. Public Utilities 
; Commission, 281 U. S. 470, 479, or from a 


| “awaiting the action of the Supreme Court 


| the original judgment against it. 


| law. 


j and he chose to file his motion to vacate the 


entering the judgment on the bond. In 
order to contest its liability the Surety 
Company had the constitufional right to 
be heard at some time on the construction | 
of the bond. The State practice provided | 
the opportunity for such a hearing by an | 
appeal after the entry of judgment. 

The practice prescribed was constitu- | 
tional. Due process requires that there | 
be an opvortunity to present every avail- | 
able defense; but it need not be before | 
the entry of judgment. York v. Texas, | 
137 U. S. 15. Compare Grant Timber & 
Manufacturing Co. v. Gray, 236 U. S. 133; | 
Bianchi v. Morales, 262 U. S. 170. See also | 
Fhillips v. Commissioner, 283 U. S. 589, | 
596-597; Coffin Brothers v. Bennett, 277 | 
U. S. 29. An appeal on the record which | 
included the bond afforded an adequate 
opportunity. Thus, the entry of judgment 
was consistent with due process of law. | 
We need not inquire whether its validity | 
may not rest also on the ground that the | 
Surety Company, by giving the bond, must | 
be taken to have consented to the State | 
procedure. é | 


Compare United Surety Co. v. American | 
| Fruit Product Co., 238 U. S. 140, 142; Corn 
| Exchange Bank v. Commissioner, 280 U. 
S. 218, 233. -The opportunity afforded by | 
| State practice was lost because the Surety | 
Company inadvertently pursued the wrong | 
procedure in the State courts. Instead of 
| moving to vacate, it should have appealed 
directly to the State Supreme Court. When 
| later it pursued the proper course the time 








| for appealing nad elapsed. The fact that 
|its opportunity for a hearing was lost 


riate remedy was not removed by judicial 
Aecision until it was too late to rectify the 
error does not iurnish the basis for a) 


| Having invcked the State procedure 
which afforded the opportunity of raising | 
the issue of lack of notice, the Surety 


basis for relief in the Federal court. 
Federal claims are not to be prosecuted 
piecemeal in State and Federal courts, 
whether the attempt to do so springs | 


zrom a failure seasonably to adduce rele- 


a 


failure seasonably to pursue the appro- 
priate State remedy. (Note No. 6.) 
In No. 3, writ of certiorari dismissed. 
In No. 21, decree reversed. 





Note No. 3.—The petition to this court for 
a writ of certiorari, although filed Oct. 30, | 
1931, was not granted until April 25, 1932, 286 
U. S. 536, action thereon being withheld 


of Idaho in the matters pending before it.” | 
Journal Sup. Ct.. October Term 1931, p. 163 | 
(Jan. 11, 1932). The actions referred to were 
two further steps taken by the Surety Com- | 
pany in the Idaho courts to be relieved of 
The first 
was a motion to correct, amend and vacate 
the original judgment. This motion the trial ! 
court overruled, and,its order was upheld on 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Idaho. 
Idaho —, 13 P. (2d) 650, decided July 12,°1932, 
rehearing denied Sept. 10, 1932. The second 
was a direct appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Idaho from the original judgment; this ap- 
peal was dismissed because taken more than 
90 days after the entry of the judgment ap- 
pealed from. — Idaho —, 8 P. (2d) 461, de- | 
cided Feb. 21, 1932. 


Note No. 4.—In Wells Fargo & Co. v. Tay- | 





| lor, 254 U. S. 175, the petitioner had not been | 


allowed to become a party to the prior litiga- | 
tion in the State court. | 

Note No. 5.—The opinion in that case makes | 
it clear that the effect of the prior judgment 
as a bar does not rest merely on a rule of 
practice or, where the second proceeding is 
in equity, on the adequacy of the remedy at 
The court said: “In this State the ap- | 
Ppellant had a choice between two remedies, 


judgment in the case in which the judgment 
was rendered upon the same facts as pleaded 
in the complaint in the action involved, and 
the court, after hearing the motion, decided 
the facts against the appellant. holding that 
the judgment was not void, and the order so 





the Port of Montreal, the Harbor Com- 
missoners have announced their decision 
to absorb the cost of insurance on grain 
stored in their elevators, according to a 
report from Trade Commissioner E. G. 
Sabine, Montreal. The paragraph dealing. 
with insurance is as follows: 


“It shall be compulsory for the Com- 
missioners to insure against loss by fire 
and explosion, on account of whom it may 
concern, all grain received in their ele- 
vators, and pay the premium therefor 
on the following conditions: 

“(a) No charge will be made by the 
Commissioners for the premium of insur- 
ance paid by them to cover such loss dur- 
ing the free period of storage as men- 
tioned in this by-law. 

“(b) Alter the expiry of the free period, 
charged against the 
grain at the rate of 20 cents per $100 
of value, per annum, while stored, and 
shall be payable to the Commissioners be- 
fore delivery thereof by the holders of the 
warehouse receipts, or other documents is- 
sued in lieu of warehouse receipts.” 

Storage rates have also been altered by 
order-in-council, the principal difference 


{being in the reduction of the period of 


Winter storage by one month. Instead of 
a straight charge of 1% cents per bushel 
be made, the new rate is one-ninetieth of 
a cent a day from Dec. 2 to April 15 
(formerly May 15), which actually amounts 
to 1%% cents for the whole period.—(Issued 
by Department of Commerce.) 

stayed the judgment as against Anderson, 
ihe Surety Company consented to the en- 
try of judgment against it without notice 
for his failure to pay. If the bond did 
not stay the judgment as against Ander- 
son, the trial court confessedly erred in 





258,201,566 in-September, 1931. 
The tabulation for the 9-month period 


compared with $55,428,260. September ex-/ follows: 





$2,363,830,088 


$3,279,215,950 











$1,851,366,488  $2,524,266,240 


512,463,600 754,849,710 
221,213,744 245,582,454 
707,841 597,290 
290,542,015 508,670,056 
64,118,145 75,885,388 
23,967,744 23,447,518 
202,456,126 499,337.150 
78.3 76.98 


| Shumake. 17 Idaho 649, 107, Pac. 42. 


278,055,723 428,250,554 
471,941,312 641,022,798 
74,366,873 89,563,018 
888,292.033 1,199,366,121 
21,890.674 32,431,400 | 
120,079,221 139,381,072 
3,259,348 5,653,723 


holding was appealable. But appellant re- 
fused to exercise his right of appeal and 
brought this suit in equity to enjoin the col- 
lection of said judgment. He had his day in 
court in that action, and the decision of that | 
motion upon the question of jurisdiction was 
res adjudicata. The appellant had the right 
either to attack said judgment by motion in| 
the original case or by bringing this action | 
to enjoin or to have it set aside. If he pro- 
ceeded by motion, and the court decided 
against him, the decision of that question | 
until reversed upon appeal, is final and bind- 
ing on the parties.” 21 Idaho 598, 603-604. 


Compare the effect, under Idaho law, of a 
decision on a motion to set aside a judgment ! 
because of the mistake, inadverterce, or ex- 
cusable neglect of the defendant, or to allow | 
an answer to the merits to be interposed after | 
judgment where summons was not served 
personally on the defendant. Motions of this 
kind are allowed by express statute. Idaho 
Comp. Stat., sec. 6726. They present a matter 
for judicial discretion, Mortgage Co. Holland 
America v. Yost, 39 Idaho 489, 228 Pac. 282; 
and their determination does not bar a re- | 
newal motion. See Dellwo v. Peterson, 34 
Idaho 697, 203 Pac. 472. But motions of this 
kind are to be distinguished from those at- 
tacking the judgment as void for want of 
jurisdiction. Armitage v. Horseshoe Bend Co., 
Ltd., 35 Idaho 179, 204 Pac. 1073; Shumake Vv. | 


Note No. 6.—The cases are many in which 
failure to comply with State rules of practice 
has prevented this court from considering a 
Federal claim on direct review. See e. g. cases 
where the claim was not considered by the 
highest court of the State because it was not 
raised by the proper procedure, Brown vy, Mas- 
sachusetts, 144 U. S. 573. 580; Hulbert v. Chi- 
cago, 202 U. S. 275, 281; or by the proper 
pleadings, Atlantic Coast Line R. R. v. Mims, 
242 U. S. 532, 535-537; Nevada-California-Ore- 
gon Ry. v. Burrus, 244 U. 8. 103, 104-105; or 
was not raised at the proper stage of the pro- 
ceedings, Spies v. Illinois, 123 U. S. 131, 181; 
Baldwin v. Kansas, 129 U. S. 52, 56-57; Jacobi 
|v. Alabama, 187 U. S. 133; Layton vy. Missouri, 
1187 U. S. 356; Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. 
|v. Woodford, 234 U. S. 46. 51; Missouri Pacific 
Ry. Co. v. Taber, 244 U. S. 200, 201-202; Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. v. Sealey, 248 
U. 8. 363, 365; Barbour v. Georgia, 249 U. S 
| 454, 460; Hertford Life Ins. Co. v. Johnson, 
249 U. S. 490, 493-494; compare Michigan Cen- 
| tral R. R. Co. v. Mix, 278 U. S. 492, 496. 
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48 p. 

- search bur., 1932. 

Bax, Clifford. Leonardo da _ Vinci. 
(Appleton biographies.) N. Y., 


Ernest A. Mortgage bond racket, 
Albany, N. Y., Real estate bond re- 
32-22083 
158 p. 
Appleton. 
32-22218 
Best’s accident & health analyses; analyses 
of leading policies of principal companies 
doing business in U. S. and Canada. Ist ed., 
1931. 1v. N. Y., Alfred M. Best co., 1931. 
32-22087 

Binyon, Sir Laurence, 1869. (Appleton biog- 
raphies.) 158 p. N. Y., D. Appleton, 1932. 
32-22293 

Borenius, Tancred. St. Thomas Becket in art, 


122 p., illus. Lond., Methuen & co., Itd., 
32-81851 

Buchan, John. Sir Walter Scott. 384 p. N. 
Y., Coward-McCann, 1932. 32-22049 


Camman, Eric A.—Basic standard costs; con-= 
trol accounting for manufacturing indus- 
tries. 232 p. N. Y¥., Amer. inst. pub. co., 
1932. 32-22084 

Cardozo, Benjamin N.—The growth of the law. 


145 p. New Haven, Yale univ. press; etc., 
etc., 1931. 32-16038 
Cauley, Troy J.—Early business methods in 
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tannica booklet no. 2.) N. Y., Encyclopedia 
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hand printed. 22 plates. Los Angeles, 1932. 
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Methuen & co., Itd., 1932. 32-22295 

Graves, Lloyd M. The great depression and 
beyond. 192 p. N. Y., Press of J. D. Mc- 
Guire, 1932. 32-22078 
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191 p. Lond., John 
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Wash., D. C., Catholic univ. of America, 1932. 
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by order of Trustees of British museum and 
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|. Lond., Faber & Faber, 1932. 32-22222 
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N. Y., Wiley, 1932. 82-21779 
Kells, Lyman M. Elementary differential 
equations. 184 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1932. 
32-21780 


MacLeod, Robt. B. An experimental investi- 


gation of brightness constancy. (Archives 

of psychology. no. 135. Thesis (Ph. D.)— 

Columbia univ.) 102 p. N. Y., 1932. 
32-21825 


McHugh, James M. Introductory Mandarin 
lessons; or, Hua yu hsin chieh ching. 251 p. 


Shanghai, Kelly & Walsh, 1931. 32-21842 
O’Donnell, Elliot. Ghosts of London. 280 p 
Lond., P. Allan, 1932. 32-21828 


Philpott, Stanley J. F. 
man output. (British journal of psychol- 
ogy. Monograph suppls. xvii. Thesis ap- 
proved for degree of doctor of science in 
Univ. of Lond.) 125 p. Cambridge. Eng., 
Univ. press, 1932. 32-21824 

Reh, Frank. Science related to life. v. 2, 
illus. N. ¥., Amer. book co., 1932. 32-21777 

Shepardson, Francis W. Denison univ., 193l- 


Fluctuations in hu- 


1931; centennial history. By authority of 
Bd. of trustees. 438 p., illus. Granville, O., 
1931 32-21494 


Sherman, Ruth T. Study of fatty acids asso- 
ciated with alpha amylose of corn starch. 


(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1932.) 39 
p. ‘N. ¥., 1932. 32-21786 
Shumaker, Norbert M. Behavior problem 
child in Catholic school. 90 p. (Catholic 


univ. of America. Educ. research monogs, 
vol. vii. No. 2). Washington, D. C., Catholic 
educ. press, 1932. 32-21492 





GET AHEAD 
by planning ahead 


Kecpine within 
income is necessary to getting ahead, 
and this cannot be accomplished 
without the use of some kind of a 
financial plan. 

Only a few can do this planning by 
mental arithmetic. Most of us need 
to work it out in black and white. 

The John Hancock Home Budget 
is a simple record, easily adapted to 
your personal or household finances. 
Let us send you a copy. 


Tr 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MassacnuseErTs 


Joun Hancock Inquiny Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the John Hancock Home 
Budget Sheet. 


Street and Noss 
City 


U.S. D. 
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New York Notes 
t Fall in Casualty 


Premium Income 


Total for 1931 Found to Be 
751 Millions With Com- 
panies’ Assets More Than 
Billion and Quarter 


Albany, N. Y., Nov. 14. 
The total premium income for 1931 of 
casualty insurance companies reporting to 
the New York Insurance Department was 
$751,870,473, as compared with $800,996,- 
943 for 1930, according to a statement an- 
nouncing that Part III of the report of 
the Superintendent of Insurance, George 
S. Van Schaick, will soon be issued. These 
companies had total assets of $1,305,140,- 
461 as of Dec. 31, 1931. Liabilities, ex- 
cluding capital, amounted to $952,150,892. 
Capital was $173,005,968, leaving a net 
surplus of $179,983,610. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 


Business Analyzed 

George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent 
of Insurance, will issue shortly Part III 
of his 1932 report to the Legislature. This 
volume deals mainly with the casualty 
or miscellaneous lines of insurance and 
gives abstracts and tabulations of the 1931 
business of 67 New York State, 58 other 
State and 10 foreign companies authorized 
in New York; a total of 135 and a net de- 
crease of 6 for the year. 

Of these companies 25 are mutuals of 
New York and eight are mutuals of other 
States. 

Of the various coverages afforded, au- 
tomobile liability and workmen’s compen- 
sation stand in the lead for volume, and 
fidelity-and-surety, health-and-accident 
coverages are next in order. 

Casualty companies reporting to New 
York on Jan. 1, 1932, had total assets of 
$1,305,461. These amounts do not include 
assets of the life departments of thoge 


companies which do both life and accl- | 


dent-and-health business. 


Liabilities, excluding capital, amounted | 


to $952,150.892 and capital invested totaled 


$173,005,968, leaving a net surplus of $179,- | 


983,601. 
Income During Year 
The total income for 1931 was $866,708,- 
213, a decrease of $48,434,000 for the year. 
Of the total, income from premiums was 


$751,870,473 and compares with $800,996,- | 


943 for 1930, as follows: 


1930 
$195,408,464 


Workmen's compensation 
‘ 206,828,431 


Auto liability .... 











Fidelity and surety.. 97,530,248 
Accident and health 91,121,627 
Auto property damage 75,100,871 | 
Liability (mot auto).......... 65,279,689 
WUPEMeEy GE CHOTC....ccccccccceves 34,843,927 
UE SE oo scnceccgecseseseeseense 12,423,133 
Boiler and machinery.............. 11,144,215 
Damage and collision (not auto). 3,314,908 
Credit and all other classes ° 8.001 431 
1931 
Workmen's compensation . $162,666 547 
Auto liability pee eehns Make wor 216,160,269 
Fidelity and surety.. 90,154,213 
Accident and health 83,412,507 
Auto property damag 73,218,597 | 


Liability (not auto) 62,506,914 
Burglary and theft......... 32,148,098 | 
Plate glass . Ccapeeeseonseceves 11,234,781 
Boiler and machinery...... éupe 11,195,557 
Damage and collision (not auto)... 2,982,275 
Credit and all other classes... 6,190,715 


T? 


1931 accident and health premiums 
of life companies be added to those of 
casualty companies, the total accident and 
health premiums will be $108,822,397 
Disbursements Cited 
The total disbursements for 
$875,380,919, of which amount $424,546,783 
was for losses and $77,126,954 for investi- 
gation and adjustment of claims 
The total premiums received by these 
companies in New York State were $202,- 


439.305; total loss claims paid in New 
York, $106,951,678 
The present volume includes, also, re- 


ports of 49 title and mortgage guaranty 
companies with assets of $316,876,270; lia- 
bilities, $85,138,108; income, $61,394,771; 
disbursements, $65,579,039 


An appendix to this volume contains the 


1932 amendments to the insurance law, 
Court of Appeals decisions on 
cases and insurance department 
on examination of insurance companies 


for the year ended July 1, 1932 


Rail Rate Reduction 
Is Canceled in California 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 14 | 
Declaring that “it is not in the public | 


interest to permit the 


carriers to reduce rates below a reason- | 
diverting | 


able basis for the purpose of 


traffic from one to the other,” 


cision directing the Western Pacific Rail- 


road Company, the Sacramento Northern 
Railway, Southern Pacific Company and | 


Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau to cancel 


a 10-cent rate applying on canned goods 
from Sacramento to San Francisco Bay 


points. 
Complaint in 
The River Lines. 


the case 


The decision stated that the proposed | 


rate is less than a maximum reasonable 


rate and that it would constitute probably 


an unreasonable burden on other traffic. 








Insurance Law Commission 


Of Virginia to Hold Session | 


Richmond, Va., Nov 14. } 

; . 2 . . | 

The legislative commission appointed at | 
the last session of the General Assembly 
to revise and recodify the insurance laws | 


of Virginia is scheduled to hold its initial 


session here at the State Capitol Nov. 16. 
Wilbur C. Hall, of Loudoun, member of 


the lower branch 
chairman, 


of the Assembly, is 


Number of High Schools 
Is Greatest in Texas 


[Continued from Page 2.) 
3 year courses of a regular four-year high 


school program of studies, necessitating | 


their attending another school to get ad- 
ditional work for graduation. 

Public high schools graduated 591,719 
young men and young women in the year 
1929-30. Forty-six per cent of the grad- 
uates of city high schools were boys and 
43.5 per cent of the graduates from rural 
schools were boys. Nearly half of the 
graduates continued their education the 
year after they left high school. 

Among other significant facts set forth 


in the Office of Education’s report of pub- | 
lic high schools are: The percentage of | 


boys attending college has shown a de- 
crease, and that of girls an increase from 
1921 to 1929; the number of public high 
school teachers has increased 115,652 in a 
decade; 1,382 high school pupils of every 
10,000 had an opportunity in 1930 to at- 
tend a public high school for more than 


190 days; and 6,013 high school libraries | 


were reported in 1930. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


1931 were | 


insurance | 
reports | 


the Rail-/| 
road Commission has handed down a de- | 
| 


was made by | 
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‘Industrial Injury Cases 
In Virginia 2,936 in Month 


Richmond, Va., Nov. 14 

During the month of October 
were 2,936 injuries resulting from indus- 
trial accidents in Virginia, according to 
the monthly report by Frark P. Evans, 
statistician of the State Industrial Com- 


mission. Of the total number, five were 
fatal cases. During the preceding month 
the total number of injuries was 2,654, 
including deaths. 


“The increase in the number of in- 
juries does not indicate a poorer experi- 
ence,” says the report, “but rather re- 
flects an improved employment situation 
in the State. In respect to employment, 
the year 1932 indicated a progressively 
worse situation up through July. Since 
then there has been a gradual improve- 
ment though even with this improvement 
Virginia is not so well off from an em- 
ployment standpoint as a year ago.” 





Texas Legislature Passes 
Oil Conservation Measure 


Austin, Tex., Nov. 14 

The special session of the Legislature 

adjourned Nov. 12 after passing a new 
oil and gas conservation bill. 


The measure as sent to Governor Ster- 
ling authorize: the State Railroad Com- 
mission to take into account “reasonable 
|market demand” in regulating produc- 
tion. As finally passed, the additional 
authority to consider “economic waste” as 
well as “physical waste” was stricken out 


of the bill originally introduced. The 
measure is temporary, effective to Sept. 
1, 1935. It was enacted after a three- 


judge Federal court had held that be- 
}cause the former law prohibited consid- 
eration of market demand it was un- 
enforceable. 


ee 





there | 


Progress Made by Army Engineer Gorps | 
In Planning for Industrial Mobilization | 


Satisfactory progress has been made by|gineer Detachment at Wright Field con- 
the Army Engineer Corps in carrying out! 
,plans for 


industrial mobilization neces- 
sary to meet its wartime requirements, ac- 
cording to Major 
Chief of Engineers, in his annual report 
covering the military activities of the 
corps for the last fiscal year. 

The report, made public Nov. 13, re- 
veals that on June 30 the procurement 
plans for the 4,358 items, for which the 
corps of engineers is responsible, were 98.93 
per cent complete. 

Extracts from the report follow: 

“Military Mapping: During the fiscal 
year cooperative work by the Geological 
Survey was continued along the Interna- 
tional Border in Maine. Two quadrangles 
were completed and three others partially 
completed. The 29th Engineers (topo- 
graphic) established 92 control monu- 
ments and completed 265 square miles of 
topographic mapping for the fire control 
map of the area adjacent to New York 
City. 

“Engineer Reproduction Plant: The 
principal operations of this plant were 
the preparation for and reproduction by 
lithographic methods of the following: 
Drawing and partial reproduction of 150 
tactical map sheets of the Alluvial Valley 
of the Mississippi River, scale 1:62,500, 


standard topographic maps; revision and} 


printing of air navigation charts for the 


Army, Navy and Commerce Department; 
air mail route maps for the Post Office 
Department; ammunition § charts, firing 






tables, ordnance lists and field service bul- 
letins for the Ordnance Department; mili- 
tary maps of parts of Panama; Camp 
Williams and Camp McCoy, Wisconsin, 
and Camp Beauregard, Louisiana. 

“Aerial Survey Development: The En- 



















RAGE UNBRIDLED 


"Nature in the Raw”—as por- 
-'  trayed by the famous animal paint- 
| er, Paul Bransom...inspired by the 
fierce battle between wild mustang 
stallions on the western ranges... 
fighting to the death with flashing 
teeth and slashing hoofs.‘‘Nature in 


the Raw is Seldom Mild”—and raw 








rails and water| 
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Copr., 1932, 
The American 
Tobacco Co, 





tobaccos have no placein cigarettes. 




































































General Lytle Brown, | 





ducted, in cooperation with the Air Corps, 
development and experimental work and| 
tests, including problems of aerial map-| 
ping; tests and calibration of new five- 
lens mapping cameras; tests of photo-| 
graphic film and paper; the design and! 
test of new equipment; and experimental | 
work in and development of methods of 
rapid ground control and utilization of 
air photographs in military mapping. | 
During the year purchase was made of a} 
Hugershoff aerocartograph, an_ instru-} 
ment designed and constructed in Ger-| 
many, by the use of which accurate maps | 
may be made from aerial photographs, 
and which it is expected will materially 
reduce the field work and cost of areas | 
mapped by its use. 

“Procurement Planning: The carrying 
on of plans to provide for industrial mobil- | 
ization necessary to meet the war-time 
requirements of engineer supplies, prog-| 
ress satisfactorily. Studies were made on 
the following subjects: (1) Strategic raw 
materials, jute, sisal, mica, rubber, shellac, 
and silk; (2) production capacity, transits, 
levels, compasses, clinometers, alidades, 
and drawing instruments; (3) location of 
depots; and (4) boundaries of procurement 
districts and power zones. On June 30 
the procurement plans for the 4,358 items, 
for which the Corps of Engineers is re- 
sponsible, were 98.93 per cent complete. 

“Each of the five procurement districts 
prepared itself to function efficiently in 
time of emergency. Fifty-eight reserve of- 
ficers, assigned for procurement duty in| 
time of war, received active duty at some 
time during the fiscal year. The procure- 
ment districts continued the surveying of 
firms suitable for the manufacture of en- 
‘gineer articles and the placing of ac- 








E buy the finest, the very 
finest tobaccos in all the 
world—but that does not explain 


rette. The fact is, 








why folks everywhere regard 
Lucky Strike as the mildest ciga- 


look the truth that “Nature in 
the Raw is Seldom Mild”—so 
these fine tobaccos, after proper 
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Rate Reduction 


For West Coast | 


Utility Ordered 


California Body Requires 
Interim Rates for Power 
By Coast Counties 
& Electric Company 

San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 14. 
The State Raiiroad Commission has is- 


sued an order establishing iterim rates for 
electric service of the Coast Counties Gas 


| & Electric Co., following an investigation 


instituted by the Commission on its own 
motion. The reduction aggregates $40,- 


| 500 a year, it was stated. 


The decision states that from the oper- 
ating expenses for the year 1932 there 
should be deducted approximately one- 
half of the total set-up for management 
and engineering fees and expenses inci- 
dental thereto charged by the Standard 
Management and Operating Corporation. 

“There is clearly an unnecessary and 
duplicated cost here, the decision states, 
“which cannot be allowed.” 

The Commission undertook to meet the 
cepted schedules of production. Of the 
1,705 specifications required for engineer 
items, less than half remain incompleted. 

“Electric Power Survey: 
vey of electric plants and resources of the 
United States have been revised and 
brought up to date. Practically all of this 
data was collected by river and harbor 
districts at very small expense.” 


we never Over- 


Gas" 


The power sur- | 


| 


situation resulting from the present down- | 
ward trend of revenue by fixing per- 

centage discounts upon bills for energy. 
“The record,” the decision said, “indi- 
cates a downward trend for revenue 
for 1932, and the company claims that 
a decrease will continue in the near fu- 
ture, which is, it must be admitted, some- 
what uncertain. The principal fluctuation 
of revenue, if any, will be in the energy 
charges. In order to protect the interests 
of both consumers and company it is| 
recommended that the Commission fix 
percentage discounts to be applied to the 
energy blocks of the various igs 
| 


based upon the 1932 conditions as found 
above.” 

The new rates effective Dec. 1 are as 
follows: 

General lighting: 
cent shall be aplied to the energy portion 
of the bill (not to the service chayges).: 

Street lighting: A discount of 5 per 
cent shall be applied to all bills for street 
lighting service. 

General domestic combination service: 
A discount of 4 per cent cent shall be 
applied to all bills for energy included in 
the first 30 kilowatt-hour bfock. The 
service charge and remaining energy 
blocks shall not be subject to discount. 

General power service: A discount of 4 
per cent shall be applied to the energy 
portion of the bill which is in excess of 
the minimum charges. 

Intermittent power service: A discount 
of 4 per cer’ shall be applied to the energy 
portion of the bill (not to the demand 
charges). 

Agricultural power service: A discount 
of 3 per cent shall be applied to the en- 
ergy portion of the bill (not to the serv- 
ice charges). 


A discount of 6 per | 





Railway Rolling Stock 
While the production of railway rolling stock 
dropped off in 1931, compared with the pre-{ 
ceding year, this class of equipment amounted 
to $67,865,070, or not far below the 1928 figure 
of $73,422,057. The 1930 figure was $104,922,701. | 
(Department of Commerce.) 





are such mild cigarettes. 


“It’s toasted” 


That package of mild Luckies 





SUPERVISION 





Bay State Law 
On Changing Fire 
Policy Clarified 


Cancellation Notice Without 
Tender of Return Premi- 


um Upheld by Counsel of 


State Insurance Body 





: Boston, Mass., Nov. 14 

It is permissible for a fire insurance 
company to modify by a rider or endorse- 
ment the provision of the Massachusetts 


standard fire insurance policy form so 
that written notice of cancellation may 
be given without tender of return pre- 
mium, according to a recent opinion of 
Harold J. Taylor, counsel of the State 
Insurance Department. 

The standard policy form provides that 
after “tendering to the insured a ratable 
portion of the premium,” the company 
may cancel the policy after 10 days’ notice, 
The proposed endorsement was worded: 

“This policy may be cancelled at any 
time by the company by giving to the 
insured 10 days’ written notice of can- 
cellation with or without tender of the 
excess of paid premium above the pro 
rata premium for the expired time which 
excess if not tendered shall be refunded 
on demand. Notice of cancellation shall 
state that said excess premium (if not 
tendered) will be refunded upon demand.” 

Mr. Taylor held that such an amend- 
ment to the standard form would be law- 
ful under the ninth clause of section 99 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 








~ No raw tobaccos in Luckies 
hat’s why they’re so mild 


aging and mellowing, are then 
given the benefit of that Lucky 
Strike purifying process, described 
by the words—“It’s toasted”. 
That’s why folks in every city, 
town and hamlet say that Luckies 
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Commercial Phase 
Of Radio Declared 
Potential Danger 





Many Stations 
Excessive Advertising, 


Federal Commissioner 


Tells Broadcasters 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
less, the danger of overcommercializing 
is a real temptation for which many sta- 
tions have falien. Instead of operating 
primarily ‘in the public interest, conven- 
jence and necessity,’ they are operating 
mainly for the profits they gain through 


excessive and uninteresting advertising. | 


In so doing, I warn them, they are ‘selling 
their birthrights for a mess of pottage’ 
and their judgment day will come. Al- 
ready an irate public is besieging their 
representatives in Congress for drastic ac- 
tion. 
Type of Programs 

“3ut this is not the only way in which 
stations are decoming ‘overcommercial- 
ized.’ A practice frequently indulged in by 
some stations, of selling time to adver- 
tizers and permitting them to build their 
own programs without censorship or re- 
view by the licensee, is neither permitted 
nor countenanced by the Radio Act. The 
station licensee is held responsible for 
whatever goes out over the station’s fa- 
cilities, and if a haphazard, poorly pre- 
sentcd, uninteresting program results (in 
many cases consisting mostly of not even 
gocd phonograph records), the licensee 
and not the advertiser is held accountable 
both by the Commission and the public. 
It is no excuse that the advertiser bought 
the time and put on his own program, and 
the station licensee permitting such prac- 
tice has only himself to blame when his 
application for renewal is set for hearing. 

“Sustaining programs which occupy 
from 50 to 75 per cent of the daily broad- 
cast period must also be considered from 
the standpoint of public interest. To indi- 
cate your intention to, or actually offer 
your facilities to universities, fraternal or- 
ganizations, community chests, or similar 
organizations, does not constitute public 
service or relieve you from the responsi- 
bility of providmg worth while programs. 

“The playing of records may bridge the 
gap between sponsored programs and 
likely entertain the listener. However, pub- 
lic interest should not be construed to 
mean entertainment only. 
presentation of educational material is, 
in my opinion, imperative, and will in- 
crease the 1istening audience; consequently 
the demand for time by advertisers. 


Public Interest 
“A great deal has been said and writ- 
ten about ‘public interest.’ The law pro- 
vides that stations shall be licensed only 
when their operation will serve ‘public 
interest, convenience and necessity.’ The 








act does not define the term, but it seems | 


to me, in so far as it relates to program 
Service, no definition is necessary. 

“All we need to do is use the good com- 
mon sense with which we are all more or 
less endowed. I cannot get away from 
the feeling that if the licensee has the 
prcper attitude—a real desire to serve the 
public—he wiil have no difficuity in de- 
termining what that standard means and 
in living up to it. If he has not, the 
public and the Commission will soon find 
it out and he will doubtless be outraged 
toe learn that his application for renewal 
of license has been designed for public 
heering. 

“The first duty of the broadcaster is to 


ascertain of whom his unseen audience | 


consists. Having determined this he 
should then find out what kind of service 
they require. Some licensees do this by 
means of questionnaires sent out to all 
persons whose names appear in the cen- 
sus rolls, voting lists or telephone books. 
Others check through retail agencies 
Selling receiving sets. There are many 
ways of determining this. The radio sta- 
tion should have its hand on the public 
pulse and know its needs and desires as 
it would those of a bosom friend. Once 
having learned them, its duty is clear. I 
shall say no more about service. 


Shifting of Responsibility 


“By now you broadcasters know right 
from wrong. The Commission has no 
power of censorship and it cannot, there- 


fore, either approve or disapprove any | 


pregram in advance of rendition and hear- 
ing thereon. You cannot shift the re- 
spensibility placed upon you by the Con- 
gress to the Commission by asking, ‘Is 
this a lottery?’ ‘Is that fortune telling?’ 
‘Is the other something else?’ A good 
motto for the broadcaster to employ is 
‘when in doubt, don’t!’ If the advertising 
tendered you is of a questionable char- 
acter, don’t take it, even though the 
profits be tempting. You owe that much 


to the public and there are plenty of | 


Safe accounts. I am glad to say that most 
of you broadcasters do know your duty 
and do it. 

“Upon previous occasions I have re- 
ferred to the value frequently placed upon 
licenses, or wave lengths, by broadcasters 
and called good will. Such practice is 
illegal commercialism. Invested capital 
in many instances is out of all propor- 
tion to the earning capacity of the sta- 
tion. Trafficking in licenses and the con- 





Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


State 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks in New York, 


Massachusetts 


State of Illinois 
434s, 1934-36—Yield 3.25-3.75% 


State ef New Jersey 
4l4s, 1952-65—Yield 3.90% 


State of Tennessee 
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Three Cities Plan 
To Build Airports 





‘Commercial Field Also Proj-| 
| ected According to Depart- 
| ment of Commerce 


/ Se ee a ee ee | 
For the week ended Nov. 10, 1932, the 
| Aeronautics Branch has received infor- 
|}mation to the effect that the following 
cities propose the establishment of air-| 
ports: 

Municipal: Mobile, Ala.; Bainbridge, 
|Ga.; Grand Marais, Minn. Commercial: 
| Keystone, W. Va. 

The municipalities which follow 
,longer in the proposed airport category, 





as the projects in question have been in-| judged on our national traditions and on | 
|our concept of justice and fair-play, out-| 


| definitely postponed: 
South Jacksonville, Fla.; Nacogdoches, | 
Tex.—(Issued by the Department of Com-| 
| merce.) | 


version of modest personal investments 
| into the controlling interests of overcap-| 
| italized corporations must stop. | 
| “There is another practice of selling} 
|out to high powered salesmen, who resell | 
or retail time and thus control all ma-|} 
terial broadcast, which is another form 
of commercialism that must be discon- 
tinued. Renting your physical equipment 
at a profit and thus losing control and 
supervision of programs is not my idea 
|of public service. 

| “I have always been an advocate of 
| cleared channels and high power, and sin- 
|cerely believe in our present plan of local, 
|regional and cleared channel stations. I 
jam convinced, however, that the day of | 
cleared channel stations on either the At- , 
lantic or Pacific coast has about gone, re- 
grettable as it is to me. 


“Another thing: After months of work ; 
in which every department of the Com- 
|mission lent its enthusiastic cooperation, | 
;the Cominission, in the light of its past 
|experiences, promulgated and adopted a 
| comprehensive set of rules and regulations 
which cover its practice and procedure and 
the broadcast service among others. These 
1egulations are made pursuant to the 
|Rado Act of 1927, as amended, and seek, 
| in so far as it is possible to do so, to 
;carry out the intent of the Congress as 
therein expressed. We are finding from 
time to time that some of these rules are 
| not perfectly clear, and wherever any 
doubt exists they will be revised. 


| “There are some stations which spend a | 

great deal more time trying to evade or 
get around our regulations than they do 
an endeavoring to comply with them. For 
|instance, paragraph 176 of the Commis- | 
sion’s rules relates to the announcement of 
mechanica! reproductions. This rule does 
prescribe the exact form of announce- | 
|ment but states that the language shall 
| 2e clear und in terms commonly used and 
understood. Some examples of statements 
sufficient for the purpose are given. It is 
amazing how many stations strain and 
pull to get around this rule. They insist 
{upon using language that is anything but 
clear and in terms calculated to deceive | 
|vather than to be understood by the gen- 
|eral public. 


Frequency Installations 


“The Commission is greatly pleased with 
the cooperation it has received in the 
matter of the installation of new fre- 
quency maintenance apparatus from prac- 
tically all of the broadcast stations. We 
are not insensible to the heavy burden 
the adoption of this regulation in these 
depression times has placed upon you, 
and your wholehearted and gracious ac- 
ceptarce of this burden certainly speaks 
well for your prompt recognition of a 
forward step in the interests of better 
reception and your willingness to serve the 
public efficiently, even though it hurts 
your pocketbook. 

“It is my opinion that the time has now 
arrived for the issuance of licenses for 
longer periods of time. I have urged this 
|step upon the Commission and ghe ad- 
visability of extending the period to one 
year has been discussed. However, in 
the absence of a full Commission, it was 
thought wiser to postpone a consideration 
of this matter until a little later, when 
we have either a full Commission or at 
least full attendance of the existing Com- 
mission. Then, too, it is believed that 
we should wait to see what changes the 
Madrid Conference will bring in the In- 
ternational Radiotelegraph Convention 
which may affect this problem. I believe, 
however, it is inevitable that some such 
step will be taken.” . 





Revision of Fire Policies 
In Bay State Clarified 


‘(Continued from Page 7.| 


of chapter 175 of the general laws which 
permits changes in the standard form if 
not prohibited by general provisions of 
law. There is no general statutory re- 
quirement that an insurance company 
must pay or tender a return premium, 
Mr. Taylor said. 

“Section 187C of said chapter 175 does 
not impose such a requirement,” he de- 
clared. “It provides that a company shall, 
in effecting a cancellation of any can- 
cellable policy, pay or tender ‘the full 
return premium due thereunder in ac- 
cordance with its terms without any de- 
ductions,’ and it further recites that it 
does not ‘require the payment or tender 
of a return premium upon the cancella- 
tion of a policy which provides for the 
payment of a return premium when as- 
certained or upon demand after cancella- 
tion.’ ” 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
tural Marketing Act. 
rages every acceptable code of ethics, to 


say nothing of the violence done to sound 
economics. 


“This law begins and ends in discrimi- | 


nation. First, it discriminates between 
farmers; a farmer who is a member of a 
cooperative association may enjoy certain 
privileges which are denied to the farmer 
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American farmer is so far ahead of his, tinct systems and methods of selling the 


be made. 

“Time and again, those who should have 
| known better have asserted with arrogant 
| finality that cooperative marketing would 


| appropriate for the benefit of the producer 


farm price and consumer price absorbed 
by middlemen. That such a representa- 


tion is commercial if not a premeditated 


misrepresentation is perfectly obvious. 
“The work done and service rendered by 


who does not belong to a cooperative. | the so-called ‘middleman’ in the fresh fruit 
Second, one group of citizens, in their) 4nq vegetable industry have to be done 


gainful activities, is given government aid} 


and financial assistance in their compe- 
tition with another group of citizens, de- 
nied like privileges. To make the dis- 
crimination more vicious, the citizens de- 
nied the governmental benefactions are 


assessed through taxation to provide the | 


benefits for the favored group. 

“By virtue of ability, prudence and in- 
dustry, a farmer establishes himself only 
to discover that his success is jeopardized 
by a new order of things. In the new 
order, his government becomes a competi- 
tive factor, either directly (as in stabiliza- 
tion activities such as were attempted in 


| Wheat and cotton) or indirectly by financ- | 
ing crops which compete with those pro- | 
duced by the farmer relying on his own| 


resources. 


operative or a privately-owned agency. 
The important factor of transportation is 
| the same for both. The cooperative asso- 
| ciation controls no magic whereby it can 
| inspect, unload, store, sell, deliver, carry 
accounts, absorb shrinkage and deteriora- 
tion, etc., without expense to itself. The 
cooperative agency would have to perform 
all the services now rendered by private 
| distributors, and all of those services cost 
money. 


Effect on Competition 


Of Cooperative Marketing 
“That cooperative marketing will elim- 

inate competition 

| argument in support of the belief that co- 


“Is not the tendency, where Federal) operative marketing, as it approaches mo- 
funds are made available, to discourage | nopoly, would become more expensive than 


self-reliance and independence in the 


farmer and break many of the business | 


contacts with his community facilities? Is 
this, on careful examination, a desirable 
development? 

“No sophistry can soften these facts. 


| The only argument advanced in justifica- 


tion is: Since the Federal Government 
has granted subsidy to railroads, to ocean 
shipping, to industry through the tariff, 


etc., agriculture has a right to demand) 
| its share of these gratuities. 


“What is the economic value of such 
an argument? What is the social effect 


'of such a philosophy? 


Assuming that the American people, 


| when they thoroughly understand this na- 
tional policy, tolerate it, to what sort of | two activities. 


a future does it commit agriculture? 


Restriction of Production 


Of Wheat and Cotton 
“Already the Federal Farm Board vig- 


orously advocates restriction of produc- 


tion of such commodities as wheat and 


; cotton. Undoubtedly that is good advice, 


but we are discussing here something 


more fundamental than the merits of ad- 
vice. How long will it be before advice 
has evolved into command? 

“Today the Federal Farm Board will 
lend no money from its revolving fund, 
knowingly, to increase acreage of cotton 
or wheat. Already there is serious dis- 
cussion of land utilization under Gov- 
ernment direction, and crop allotment un- 
der Government conirol. Grafited the de- 
Sirability of the ends sought, are agricul- 
ture and the entire nation ready to ac- 
cept a Federal feudalism, with the Gov- 
ernment dictating how many acres a 
farmer shall plant and what he shall grow 
on those acres? 


“By broad implication, the Agricultural 


Marketing Act is a decree of outlawry | werit of cooperation among farmers and 


leveled at all private .citizens engaged in 
the profoundly necessary business of dis- 
tributing farm commodities. The law, by 
the device of emphasis on and approval 
of “farmer-owned and farmer-controlled” 
marketing associations, in effect expatri- 
ates from the marketing business as not 
quite respectable. not quite honest, and 
not quite worthy the protection of the 
Government they support, private agencies 
and individual distributors. 

“To us it seems this effort to banish 
from the marketing field a substantial 


/group of citizens, ignores entirely facts 


which every agricultural economist must 
well know. Among these facts are: 


Development of Market 
By Distributing Agencies 

“The market for farm products has not 
been developed by farmers, but by distrib- 
utors. To cite but one of many author- 
ities, Wells A. Sherman, Chief Marketing 
Specialist, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United Siates Department of Agri- 
culture, in charge of Fruit and Vegetable 
Division, in his work, ‘Merchandising 
Fruits and Vegetables,’ at page 23, says: 

“In all our further study of the mar- 
keting system, let it be borne in mind 
that for more than 100 years after the 
Revolutionary War our cities furnished a 
growing demand for fresh green products 
which was seldom fully met except for 
an occasional short period of local over- 
supply of some one product. 

“The city dealer was in touch with this 
demand. The distant grower was not. 
The dealer went abroad in search of sup- 
plies. The new territory responded to his 
inducements. 

““The demand was not for something 


; to compete with the home-grown supply 
|but for something to prolong the season. 


Here is the genesis of our 
truck crop expansion.’ 

“In the fruit and vegetable field, not 
only did the distributors go out to find 
the new sources of supply but in many, 
many instances furnished the money for 
the new developments. 

“Did farmers develop the export market 
for cotton? Did the wheat growers go 
abroad to develop the foreign demand for 
their grain? Were the hog raisers, at any 
time, a factor in developing the export 
business in pork and lard? The answers 
to these questions are so obvious it is al- 
most childish to ask them. 

“What shall we say of a national policy 
that frankly renounces encouragement of 
better understanding and closer coopera- 
tion between ruralist and urbanite, arouses 
new and accentuates old prejudices and 
suspicions, and pledges public funds for 
the support of one class of citizens in its 
business rivalries with another group of 
citizens, the motive dominating both groups 
being the same—the pursuit of pecuniary 
rewards? 

“What is the social significance of a 
Federal Government, theoretically com- 
mitted to even-handed justice and defense 
of equality of opportunity, sending out its 
agents as agitators to recruit farmers for 
organized strife against the business men 
who have served them for more than a 
century? That the service of these busi- 
ness men has not o2en without sume merit 
rev be ace ted since, even th all h 
present perpiexities and problems, the 


commercial 


‘ 


'of varying conditions, it is almost impos- | 


| well as by trade associations, suggest that | 
| the wholesale receivers and distributors of 


the present marketing system, in which 
| keen competition between privately-owned 
| agencies tends to force efficiency. 
“Wholesale distribution of fresh fruits 
and vegetables is handled on the narrow- 
| est margins and most of these margins are 


| absorbed by actual handling charges from 
| which even a cooperative association could 
| not escape. 

“Unfortunately the available data on the 
{comparative costs of cooperative market- 


| ing associations and privately-owned agen- | 
|cies, are not complete enough to support | 


anything like a final conclusion. Because 
sible to get comparable figures from the 
Such studies as have been 
made by the Department of Agriculture, as 


| fruits and vegetables in the terminal mar- 


| kets do not approximate a profit of as| 


‘the money necessary to finance the pro-| 


much as 3 per cent. 


“But let us make the unwarranted as- 
sumption that these wicked middlemen— 
these men who developed both the domes- 
tic and foreign markets for agricultural 
products and in many instances advanced 


ducers—make as much as 3 per cent profit 
on their activities. On that assumption, 


|let us in all seriousness consider whether 


it is good national policy to kill off this 
substantial group of independent business 
men and tax-paying citizens, each con- 


that part of the present spread between 


whether distribution is handled by a co-| 


3 : | 
is a very persuasive | 


are no|entious effort to administer the Agricul-| fellow agriculturalists in every other coun-| farmer’s products, but also the right of 
But the law itself,| tty that no comparison of conditions can| the farmer to sell as he chooses and to 


receive encouragement from the Govern- 
ment in selling according to the method 


industry as a whole. 
“Now let us look at this question fairly 


in this country no one denies. That this 
was due largely to the ease of organiza- 
tion and of Government privilege to the 
one, and lack of organization and want of 


| other, is generally conceded. 


| “These inequalities were accentuated at 
| home and abroad following the war when 
followed overexpanded production. 
situation served to hasten further progress 


“It should first be understood that there 
is nothing novel in this character of leg- 
islation. Only those who are uninformed | 
regard this particular law as establishing | 
a ‘new order of things.’ This law was de- | 
signed to previde for an efficient and uni- 
fied marketing system in agriculture. | 
| “Lack of system was at the bottom of 
| agricultural distress. Thinking men every- 
where had been convinced of this fact. 
ur agricultural industry, built up concur- 
rently with other parts of our national 
structure, though strong in most respects, 
showed one outstanding weakness which 
threatened to destroy it. This weakness 
lay in the method of distribution. 
| “During the last half century, agricul- 
ture has suffered a gradual but increasing 
decline in comparison with other indus- 
| tries, and throughout this period a reme- 
dial system has been in the course of de- 
velopment. This system, commonly re- 
ferred to as ‘cooperative marketing’ has 
;grown up as a natural reaction against 
| the weaknesses and abuses of the old, and 
the soundness of it has so appealed to the 
country that it has become generally ac- 
| cepted as one of the most helpful means 
of restoring agriculture to a position of | 
economic equality. 





Marketing System Owned 
And Controlled by Producers | 


“One aiter another, obstacles were over- 
come uniil finally the way was provided 
in the Agricultural Marketing Act for the | 
building of a unified marketing system | 
|producer-owned and controlled upon a 
| nation-wide scale. Organized opposition | 
|is making an aggressive stand against the | 
progress of this system. It is a deter- 
mined opposition because it is largely in- 
spired by self-interest. | 

“Consider for a moment the fact that | 
tne gross income of American farms in| 
jnormal times is from $10,000,000,000 to 
| $12,000,000,000. The handling of this vast 





which is most beneficial to him and to his | 


and dispassionately. That inequality has t 
grown up between business and agriculture | road Company to abandon part of its line of 


Government sanction on behalf of the| OW pledged or to be pledged with the Re- 


| Sharp contraction and decline of markets| Company to 
This Oregon Lines’ first-mortgage bonds, series A, 


in agricultural legislation and aided in the| pledged and repledged as collateral security 
passage of the Agricultural Marketing Act. | for short-term notes,’ approved. 





turnover offers almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities for profit in one form or another, | 
much of which has been enjoyed at the} 


In Railway Cases 





Rulings ca 
| 


Decisions of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on Fi- 
nance and Rate Petitions 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 14 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


Bituminous Coal: No. 23130.—Upon further 
hearing, rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from Fulton County mines in Illinois, to Ma- 
comb, Bushnell, Abingdon, and certain other 

Oints in Illinois in the same general territory 
ound not to result in unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce. Findings in 
original report, 182 I. C. C. 537, modified. 


Potatoes: No. 24868.—J. C. Famechon Com- 
pany v. Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road. Lawful rate on one carload of potatoes 
from Silt, Colo., to El Paso, Tex., determined; 
complaint dismissed. 


F. D. No. 9667.—Certificate issued permitting 
he New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 


railroad in Norfolk County, Massachusetts. 


F. D. No. 9661.—Authority granted Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Railway Company to 
pledge with the Railroad Credit Corporation 
the equity of the applicant in certain bonds, 


construction Finance Corporation. 


Uncentested Finance Case 


Third supplemetnal report and order in F. 
D. No. 6045, authorizing the Southern Pacific 
issue not exceeding $2,656,000 of 


in partial reimbursement for capital expendi- 
tures heretofore made, said bonds to be 


Rate Complaints 


Furniture: No. 25628.—Akron Furniture, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railway. Against rate on furniture, Memphis, 
Tenn., to Akron, Ohio. 


Box Material: No. 25631.—Southern Package 
Corporation, Hazlehurst, Miss., v. Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. Against rate on box material, 
points in Mississippi to destinations in Ala- 
bama. 

Sheep: No. 25632.—The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, Ill., v. Oregon Short Line Railroad. | 
Against rate on sheep from points in Idaho, 
Utah and Oregon, to Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dairy Products: No. 25633.—Grace G. Filittie, 
Wessington Springs, S. Dak., v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Against rate on dairy prod- 





| ucts, Wessington Springs, S. Dak., to Chicago, 


Ill., and New York, N. Y. | 


Iron Mass: No. 25636.—The Alpha-Lux Co., ! 
Inc., New York, N. Y¥., v. Baltimore & Ohio | 
Railroad. Against rate on iron mass from | 
Port Richmond, Pa., to points in Connecti- | 
cut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 

Wrought Iron Pipe: No. 25634.—American | 
Paving Corporation, Omaha, Nebr., v. Chicago, | 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. Against rate 
on wrought iron pipe, Brady Island, Nebr., to 
Coburg, Iowa. 

Steel Chairs: No. 25635.—Mesker Bros. Iron 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railway. Against rate on steel | 
chairs, St. Louis, Mo., to Mitchell, S. Dak. 

Sand: No. 25639.—The Illinois Silica Sand 
Traffic Bureau, Chicago, Ill., v. Ahnapee & 
Western Railroad. Against rate on sand, 
points in Illinois to destinations in Wisconsin | 
and Michigan. | 





tural commodities ** * so that the indus- 
try of agriculture will be placed on a basis 
of economic quality with other industries 


* * * first, by minimizing speculation; 
second, by preventing inefficient and 
wasteful methods of distribution; and 


third, by encouraging the organization of 
producers into effective associations and 
corporations under their own control * * * 
and by promoting the establishment and 
financing of a farm marketing system of | 
producer-owned and _producer-controlled | 
cooperative associations and other agen- | 
cies.’ 

“Where is the Setianal in this | 
declaration of policy? Who can object to 
minimizing speculation, preventing waste- 
ful distribution or to the organization of | 
producers into associations under their 





tributing something to the civic and social expense of the industry itself, and often | OWN control? The purpose of such organ- | 
life of his community, in order to transfer | to the disadvantage of both producer and | izations is certainly legitimate. 


to another group of citizens known as 
farmers, an uncertain 3 per cent, by sup- 


consumer. 
“It is not surprising that a violent op- 


“The cooperative associations authorized | 
by the Marketing Act are admittedly not) 


planting a proprietary interest with a| position should be set up against a sys-|created for the benefit of the commission | 
regime of hired employes. The farther the | tem which would lessen this opportunity. | merchant, but are purposely created for 
qestion is pursued, the more imprudent |It is inevitable, however, that in the end|the benefit of the producer and the con-| 
appears proposed readjustment in that di- | the new system will prevail for it involves | sumer of farm products. This policy has | 


rection, 
“After all, is it not a fact, as our ex- 
perience has convinced us, that the great 


producers is to be sought in the certain 
benefits possible through production con- 
trol, the promotion of standardization in 


pack, quality in product, and regulation | 


of the flow of commodities to the gates 
of the terminal markets? At that point 
does not a somewhat broader concept of 
cooperation point the way—a cooperation 
between the experienced, privately-owned 
distributing agency and the farmer-con- 
trolled cooperative association? , 

“The growth of chain-store merchandis- 
ing has aroused considerable anxiety in 
many quarters and one finds many of the 
farm and political leaders seeking ways 
to check the chain development. Yet there 
is a perfect analogy between chain-store 
marketing and the present cooperative 
marketing policy now supported by Fed- 
eral law and Federal funds. 

“It is charged that the chain store 
finally strips a community of the inde- 
pendent, local merchant; the man who 
lives in the town where he has built his 


business, and has in the community that | 


interest which springs from living there 
and owning property. The chain store, it 
is charged, is replacing the proprietary 


interest with a system of paid managers. | 


It is driving out owners and putting in 
employes of a few absentee owners who 
have no direct interest in the social and 
civic upbuilding of the community. 
“Exactly the same thing follows in the 
wake of cooperative marketing. The in- 
dependent, property-owning, tax-paying 
distributor is replaced by hired talent, the 
employes of an association the members 
of ‘which, in many instances, are as dis- 
tant from the community as California is 
from New York or Florida from Chicago. 
“Nor is it the independent distributor 
in the city alone who is affected. Recent 
data from the United States Census Bu- 
reau show that in rural towns a substan- 
tial percentage of the rural store’s busi- 
ness and income is accounted for in the 
assembling for distant terminal markets, 
agricultural products. The point is that 
in any effective cooperative marketing sys- 
tem these rural retailers would be de- 
prived of this assembling business. To 
that extent the cooperative marketing 
movement becames the ally of the chain 
store in the elimination of the rural in- 
dependent business man.” 
The Farm Boaress repiy follows, in part: 
“It is noted that the letter is aimed 
against cooperative marketing, the Agri- 
|cultural Marketing Act and the Federal 
Farm Board. It is an appeal to turn back 
the wheels of economic evolution for fear 
the old method of selling the farmer's 
products will be radically changed or 
crowded out by a method designed to bet- 


ter serve the interests of those who till 
the soil. It is a plea to preserve a largely 
outworn form of marketing upon the 


ground that it has existed for 100 years, 
and has made of those engaged in it ‘sub- 


| stantial citizens’—without any showing as 


to the effectiveness of the service it ren- 
ders to the producers or the public. 

“It goes without saying that there are 
many estimable people engaged in the 
commission business, and that in the ab- 
stract it is a legitimate business and has 
the sanction of law. But this is not the 
auestion. The qutttion at isce is not 


only the comparative merits of two dis-' the effective merchandising 


not only self-preservation on the part of 
| those engaged in the industry, but it in- | 
| volves the welfare of the industry itself, | 





| the success and prosperity of which is ab- 
| Solutely essentia' to our national well- | 
being. 

“The farmer proposes to sell the prod- 
uct of his own toil. The commission mer- 
chant insists upon selling it for him. The) 
merchant’s concern is very naturally to} 
set as much commission as he consistently 
can and still keep the farmer’s business. | 


It is the business of the farmer’s coopera- | 
tive to handle the product at the lowest 
selling cost and to make to the producer 
the best possible return. 

“The commission merchant can not be 
so much concerned with selling cost, for 
any reduction he has to make in selling 
price, in order t.» move the product, is 
largely deducted from what the farmer ul- 
timately receives. Thus the merchant re- 
mains virtually as well off as before. 

Complaint is made, however, that as a 
remedy for agricultural ills, the Govern- 
ment is giving encouragement to coopera- 
tive marketing. The fact should not be 
overlooked that thousands of ‘cooperative 
associations have successfully made their 
way in competition with powerful existing 
private agencies without any Government 
aid whatever, and therefore that such en- 
‘couragement is justified by the demon-| 
strated merits of the cooperative market- 
ing system. 


| 
Interest of Government 


In Success of Industry 


“It is the industry, considered from the 
standpoint of the national welfare, with | 


which Government is concerned; and the | 
matter of mere competitive interest be- 
tween individuals or groups is of compara- | 
tively little consequence excepting as if | 
reflects upon the public interest or gen- 
eral welfare. The question of individual 
initiative is not involved here. If it were, 
the farmer could make out a very good 
case on behalf of his right to assistance 
in establishing his independence in mar- 
keting his products. 

“The Agricultural Marketing Act has 
amply demonstrated that it can accom- 
plish the thing for which it was enacted, 
and this in spite of the greatest obstacles, 
perhaps, that were ever thrown in the 
path of any important economic under- 
taking. It has struggled, not only against 
the adverse economic conditions which set 
in immediately after its advent, but it has 
contended against all the obstructive forces 
which opponents like the commission 
merchants have Been able to launch 
against it, and in spite of all this it has 
|}made a record of which its authors and 
sponsors may be proud. 

“Tthousands of its ‘fair weather’ friends 
have run to cover under the onslaught of | 
misrepresentation which at times has 
reached the point of persecution, but if it 
can weather the storm until its achieve- 
ments can be better understood, the op- 
position will be allayed, and with fair 
opportunities ahead, it is reasonable to 
expect that there will within a decade be 
built up in this country an agricultural 
business system which will guarantee a} 
fair return for those who till the soil, 
and which will become the Nation’s great- | 
est assurance of economic stability. | 

“These commission merchants say that 
the Agricultural Marketing Act ‘begins 
‘and ends in (disev mination,’ and yer thi 
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|'merchants continue to quarrel with this 


| the producer. 
| right to enjoy these benefits himself. 


|}to the point of economic equality, and 


been declared by almost all the State Leg- | 
islatures and by Congress, and has been 
upheld by many State supreme courts and | 
by the United States Supreme Court. | 
Notwithstanding this, the commission | 
policy as though they had a divine right 
which is invaded whenever the farmer 
chooses to sell that which he produces. 
“The letter states that, ‘time and again, 
those who should have known better have 





{asserted with arrogant finality that coop- | 


erative marketing would appropriate for 
the benefit of the producer that part of | 
the present spread between farm price | 
and consumer price absorbed by middle- 
men.’ Certainly no well-informed friend | 
of the Marketing Act has made any such 
statement as this, because it is a funda- 
mental economic principle that the serv- 
ices performed in the distribution of com- 
modities entail costs. 


Producer and Consumer 
Objectives of Relief 


“The Agricultural Marketing Act recog- 
nizes this fact. It also recognizes that! 
there is much inefficiency and waste in| 
carrying out these functions. 

“A vast array of evidence might be mar- | 
shalled at this point to illustrate the suc- 
cess of cooperative associations in effecting | 
savings to their members and in improv- 
ing service to the consumer. * * * 

“An old line commission company might 
have been able in some fashion to match | 
these figures (on savings), but if it had) 
done so, the benefit would have gone di- 


The farmer insists upon his 


| 
| 
| rectly to the private concern and not to | 
| 


“Wherever speculation has been mini- 
mized and inefficient and wasteful methods 
of distribution have been eliminated, the 
consumer has received a better product 
usually at a less price, and Ras been guar- 
anteed a more constant and reliable sup- | 
ply. Also the farmer has_ received a 
greater return for his product—one more 
nearly in line with its actuai value. 

“Such conditions make for harmonious 
relations between the consumer and the 
producer and it therefore cannot be said 
that a policy of developing cooperative 
marketing ‘frankly renounces encourage- 
ment of better understanding and closer 
cooperation between ruralist and urbanite,’ | 
as is stated in the Commission Merchant's 


, letter. 


“In conclusion the Board unhesitantly 
states, after a period of more than three! 
years of intimate and daily contact with | 
agricultural cooperation and the marketing | 
of agricultural products, that the prin- 
ciple of a farmer-owned and controlled 
ccoperative marketing system, as provided | 
for in the Agricultural Marketing Act, is 
sound and is wholly defensible from the! 
economic, the social and other stand- 
points. 

“If the attempt to improve the condi- 
tion of a large portion of our population | 


thereby to promote national well-being, 
shall cause interference with advantages | 
previously enjoyed by other groups, still 
the prdgram and the results are justified 
and are in keeping with the principles of 
our democracy. So far as cooperative 
marketing is concerned, this is our specific 
te the question, ‘Which Way 
America?’” . 
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| indebtedness is about 600,000,000 


| tion is anticipated. 


Trade Conditions 


Abroad Analyzed if 


In Weekly Review 


Developments in Industries 
And Business in Foreign 
Countries Surveyed by 
Department of Commerce 








Business and industrial developments 
in various countries are summarized in 
the weekly review of world trade just 
issued by the Department of Commerce. 
(The first section of the review was 


‘printed in the issue of Nov. 14.) The con- 
|cluding section follows in full text: 


Chile.—A slightly better sentiment prevailed 
in Chile during October, notwithstanding the 
absence of any developments actually point- 
ing to an improvement in the economic situ- 
ation. The more optimistic attitude is in part 
attributable to the passage of the elections 
with a minimum of disorder and in part to 
the fact that the de facto government has 
refrained from enacting new legislation and 
has avoided recourse to new issues of paper 


; money. 


Moreover, there is a feeling that the ap- 
proach of Spring will alleviate to some extent 
the distress of the unemployed. Retail sales 
slumped sharply below the volume of the 
two preceding months, mainly because the 
rapid advance in prices has apparently dis- 
couraged public buying. Although domestic 
products, despite the inferior quality, have 
to a large extent replaced imported goods, the 
peso prices thereof are well above those asked 
a year ago for the corresponding foreign ar- 
ticle, 

Industrial activity was slightly greater than 
in September, although schedules were lim- 
national holidays. Manufacturing 
plants report that a substantial part of their 
sales are now either on a cash basis or pay- 
ment within 30 days, and that overdue ac- 
counts have been greatly reduced. Govern- 
ment figures for agricultural plantings show 


|@ slight decrease in wheat acreage, but sub- 
| stantial gains in acreage sowed to barley and 


oats. Prices of all 
showed further gains. 

The mining industry continues to operate at 
greatly reduced levels. Although the official 
peso exchange rate remains at 16.90 to the 
American dollar, the increased number of ex- 
port bills being offered against imports, the 
granting of exchange for imports by the 
Central Bank from its foreign gold reserves, 


agricultural products 


; the appreciable favorable merchandise trade 
| balance and the better feeling engendered 
| by cessation of decree laws requiring further 


currency issues have improved the unofficial 
pesos rate about 20 per cent during the 
month. 

Outstanding among trade matters occupying 
the public attention are the negotiations be- 
ing carried on with Argentina for a customs 
tariff agreement and the reopening of the 
Transandine Railway, as well as the discus- 
sion with France regarding the payment for 
French exports to Chile by sales of nitrate 
in France. The excess of exports over imports 
Was 132,000,000 pesos in the period Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1932. 

-~+ + 


Hungary.—A more hopeful tone character- 
ized Hungarian business during the third 
quarter, prompted by the rise in foreign stock 
markets and by the optimism prevailing prior 
to the Lausanne Conference. These hopeful 
signs, however, were not substantiated by 
any improvement in such basic economic fac- 
tors as agriculture, industry, trade, and State 
finances. Employment improved somewhat, 
but was below seasonal expectations. 

The entire wheat crop, much below previous 
years, has been sold owing to arrangements 
with Italy, France, and Germany. An excel- 
lent harvest of other grains has counterbal- 
anced the poor wheat crop, but adequate 
markets can not be found for the surplus. 
The outlook for livestock exports is poor and 
the Stresa Conference failed to arrive at a 
solution for this problem. The industrial sit- 
uation in general remained unsatisfactorily 
throughout the quarter. 

The difficulties in obtaining exchange for 
raw materials and the inability to sell the 
finished product at a profit continue to em- 
barrass almost every industry. The building 
and machinery industries were the hardest 
hit, but the woolen textile and card-board 
industries showed a slight improvement. 
Mineral production declined during the quar- 
ter as compared with the previous quarter 
and the corresponding period of 1931. 

Exports for the first eight months were 
valued at 203,100,000 pengos and imports 218,- 
000,000, leaving an unfavorable balance of 
14,900,000 pengos. (Pengo equals $0.1749.) 
Both exports and imports declined around 40 
per cent as compared with the like period of 
1931. The customs war with Austria during 
midsummer embarrassed trade with that 
country. Arrangements for a purchase of 
6,500,000 pengos worth of Hungarian goods by 
Austria within six weeks, were insufficient to 
counterbalance the normal trade loss in July 
and August. 

The budget for fiscal year ended June 30, 
1932, balanced as to State administration, but 
an accumulated deficit of 74,000,000 pengos 
remains, plus a deficit of 7,700,000 in State 
enterprises and an extraordinary expenditure 
of 59,200,000 pengos, giving an actual total 
deficit of 141,000,000 pengos. Results for the 
first month (July) of the new fiscal year 
showed deficits in both administration and 
enterprises, with the result that the State 
was forced to negotiate a short-term loan of 
15,000,000 pengos with Budapest banks. 

The total indebtedness of Hungary is 
around 3,750,000,0009 pengos or 350,000,000 less 
than on Jan. 1, 1931. The short-term State 
pengos and 


| that of agriculture approximately 700,000,000. 


The stock market which had been closed 
since July, 1931, was reopened on Sept. 20, 
with 18 representative Hungarian shares 


| listed. Consequently in early September much 


idle capital was transferred into securities. 
Savings deposits and current accounts on 
Aug. 31, 1932, amounted to 1,477,600,000 pengos 
against 1.723,000,000 pengos on the correspond- 
ing day of 1931. 

-+~ + + 


Japan.—-The general outlook for business in 
Japan is unchanged, except weakness in yen 
exchange ($0.2045 on Nov. 7) is hastening addi- 
tional purchases of raw materials and react- 
ing to in hand facilitating export trade. The 
adverse trade balance for this year is ex- 
pected to be lower than last year’s total of 
88,694,000 yen. Exchange stabilization meas- 
ures are being studied but no immediate ac- 
The Mitsui Company re- 
view of operating conditions of 1,250 banks 
and companies during the first six months 
of this year indicates a 6 per cent return on 
paid-up capital. 

Bank deposits are up, but postal savings 
have declined 50,000,000 yen since August. 
Loans are down. There is increased activity 
in debentures and foreign bonds. Commodity 
and security prices are moving up. The In- 
dustrial Control Law, which purports to con- 
trol industrial associations and curb unjust 
price maintenance, will be applied to foreign 
corporations, mainly petroleum concerns. 

- oe a 

Philippine Islands. — Business 
quiet, though some improvement in move- 
ment of merchandise to sugar districts is 
reported. Credits and collections continue 
difficult, and the textile market is suffering 
from price cutting, especially with denims. 
The copra market is inactive. Closing prices 
on Nov. 5 were as follows: For warehouse 
grade resecado: 6.2 to 6.4 pesos per 100 kilos 
(220 pounds) at Manila; 6.4 to 6.7 pesos at 
Cebu; and 6.4 to 6.5 at Legaspi and Hondagua. 

Five mills were operating during the week. 
Few sales were reported on the local abaca 
market, but prices remained steady. The 
London and New York demand was very 
small, Prices on Nov. 5 were as follows: 9 
pesos per picul of 139 pounds for grade E; 
F, 7.75; I, 6.75; JUS, 5.75; JUK, 5.25; K, 4; 
L-I, and 3.50 pesos. 

Port stocks on Oct. 31 totaled 141,000 bales 
compared with 107,000 on Nov. 2, last year, 
and exports during the week ended Oct. 29, 
totaled 13.500 bales, of which 6,400 went to 
the United States and Canada and 7,000 to 
the United Kingdom and the Continent. 


continues 





Child Delinquency 


The delinquency committee of the White 
House Conference estimated, on the basis of 
the best statistics available, that about 200,000 
different children yearly pass before the courts 
on delinquency charges. In the area for which 
Children’s Bureau figures are available. it is 
estimated that approximately 1 child in each 
100 of Juvenile Court age comes before the 
courts as delinquent in the course of a year. 
(Children's Bureau, Department of Labor.) 
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Quarterly Dividends of 
$1.25 a share on §5 Divi- 
dend Preferred Stock and 
30 cents a share on Com- 
mon Stock have been de- 
clared, payable December 31, 
1932, to respective holders of 
record November 30, 1932. 
The United Gas Improvement Co. 
I. W. MORRIS, Treasurer. 
October 26, 1952 Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Tax Obligation 
Of Corporation 
Owner Involved 


Liability of Sole itsalsolhen | 


Supreme Court 





The Supreme Court was asked in argu- 
ments presented in three cases on Nov. 14 
to settle the question whether the sepa-| 
rate legal entity of a corporation should 
be disregarded for Federal tax purposes 
when the business is “owned and con-| 
trolled” by an individual and operate 
for his own benefit. 

In Burnet, Comr., etc. v. Commonwealth | 
Improvement Co., No. 95, the Government | 
appealed to the Supreme Court for re- 
versal of a Circuit Court of Appeals de-| 
cision holding that the respondent tax-| 
payer, a corporation, and the P. A. B.| 
Widener estate, which owned all the stock | 
of the corporation, were in substance iden- 
tical, so that a transaction between them 
could not result in taxable gain or loss 
under the revenue laws. 


Court Error Claimed 


The Court of Appeals erred, G. A. 
Youngquist, Assistant Attorney General, 
argued, in holding that transfer of the 
assets of the corporation to the estate 
in exchange for its bonds and other prop- 
erty did not result in any taxable profit, 
but only a mere paper profit which it} 
regarded as “illusory and nonexistent.” 

Counsel pointed out that if the same 
transaction had occurred between the re- 
spondent and an individual or a corpora- | 
tion which did not own the respondent’s | 
stock any resulting gain would have been | 
taxable. The fact that all of the cor-' 
porate stock is owned by a single stock- | 
holder does not change the rule that a} 
corporation and its stockholders are sep- | 
arate legal entities, except in cases where 
the separate character of the corporate 
entity is relied on to cloak a fraud, or pro- 
tect individuals-4from punishment for vio- 
lation of law, or to impede justice in some | 
other way, Government counsel told the 
court. 


| 
| 


Agent of Estate 


Schofield Andrews, arguing for the re- 
spondents, said that the corporation was 
a mere agent of the Widener estate, and | 
did not realize any taxable profit from | 
the transaction, and that, if a court be- 
lieves that under the particular facts no, 
real income has been realized, it may | 
look behind the corporate form, regard- 
less of general rules of law respecting the 
status of the parties. 

In Dalton et al. v. Bowers, etc., No. 52, 
arguments before the court concerned the | 
question whether a loss sustained by Hu- 
bert Dalton in 1924 when his stock in the 
Dalton Manufacturing Co. became worth- 
less. was a loss “attributable to the op- | 
eration cf a trade or business regularly 
carried cn by the taxpayer” within the) 
meaning of the Revenue Act of 1924. In) 
his income tax return for the year 1925, 
he claimed a deduction representing the | 
cost of the corporation stock. 

Separate Entity Denied 

Arnold Lichtig, 
tioners, asked the Supreme Court to re- 
verse a Circuit Court of Appeals decision 
holding that the Corporation was a legal 
entity, separate and distinct from Mr. 
Dalton, its sole stockholder, and that in- 


asmuch as Mr. Dalton chose to do busi-| 


ness through the corportaion his loss “did 
not occur in the operation of the trade 
or business regularly carried on by” him. 

The Dalton Manufacturing Co. was or- 
ganized by the petitioner for the purpose 
of manufacturing and marketing certain 
inventions and for selling stock in the 
company, Mr. Lichtig told the court. Mr. 
Dalton organized, controlled, managed 
and directed the corporation, acquiring all 
-of its capital stock, and when he was 
-unable to dispose of the stock, the capi- 
tal becoming a total loss, Mr. Dalton 
sought to carry over the cost of the stock 
as a “net loss.” 

Scope of Vocation Explained 

Attacking the court of appeals decision 
that this was merely the result of an in- 
vestment which he made in the corpora- 
tion and not a loss in his trade or busi- 
ness, Mr. Lichtig said that the taxpayer's 
trade or business was not merely that of 
inventing, but included the exploiting of 
those inventions and putting them on a 
paying basis, by developing, manufactur- 
ing, improving and selling the patented 
articles, and putting them on the market. 

“That all formed a complete, compre- 
hensive enterprise in which the Dalton 
Manufacturing Co. formed only a part, a 
subsidiary,” he said. 

Mr. Youngquist, arguing this case for 
the Government, contended, as he had 
urged in No. 95, that the corporation was 
not the “alter ego” of Mr. Dalton. While 
he owned all the stock, the corporate busi- 


ness was not his business, even though he | 


managed the business for his own benefit, 
Mr. Youngquist maintained, adding that 
the corporation was a separate and dis- 
tinct taxable entity. Mr. Dalton was not 
engaged in the business of buying and 
selling stock, he said. 
that a single isolated transaction does not 
constitute a trade or business regularly 
carried on” he concluded. 
Similar Question Presented 

In No. 180, Burnet, Comr., etc., v. Clark, 
a similar question is presented for the 
court’s consideration as appears in No. 52. 


In this case the Mourt of Appeals of the | 
District of Columbia held in favor of the | 


t..xpayer, who owned a majority of the 
stock in the corporation and was active 
directing head. 

The Court of Appeals held that losses 
sustained by the respondent in 1921 by 
reason of his indorsement and payment 
of certain notes of the Bowers Southern 
Dredging Company and in 1921 and 1922 
from the sale of certain stock of that cor- 
poration were “net losses resulting from 
the operation of a trade or business reg- 
ularly carried on by the respondent.” 

Reversal Requested 

By so holding, Mr. Youngquist told the 
Supreme Court in asking for a reversal, 
the lower court disregarded the corpo- 
rate entity of the business. “In the in- 
stant case the taxpayer owned but a ma- 
jority of the stock of the corporation,” he 
said. “Others were interested in it and 
therefore under no circumstances could the 
corporation be considered as the ‘alter 
ego’ of Clark. As president and active di- 
recting head of the corporation Clark was 
the agent of the corporation and he in- 
directly represented the stockholders. His 
acts were.the corporation’s acts. His losses 
were the result of mere isolated transac- 
tions.” 

William S. Hammers appeared for the 
respondent. He said that the time, at- 
tention, and labor of the taxpayer were 
devoted to the “business” of dredging, op- 
erated by a corporation of which he was 


Soft Coal Output 


Production of Anthracite Also 


|anthracite declined in the week ended 
Is Issue in Three Cases |Nov. 5. The total output of bituminous 

: coal is estimated at 7,300,000 net tons, a 
Which Are Argued Before | decrease of 175,000 tons, or 2.3 per cent, 
from the preceding week. Production diur- 
jing the corresponding week 
, amounted to 7,690,000 tons. 


of Nov. 5 is estimated at 893,000 net tons. 
This indicates a decrease of 108,000 tons, 
or 10.8 per cent, 
q| Week, and compares with 1,149,000 tons 
produced during the same week of 1931. 


week of Nov. 5 is estimated at 18,200 net | 
jtons. This is in comparison with 19,000 


tons in the preceding week’ and 26,500 
tons in the corresponding week of 1931.— 


counsel for the peti-| 


“It is well settled | 


4 


Declines for. Week| 


Is at Lower Point, Commerce 
Department Finds 


Production of both bituminous coal and 


of 1931 





Anthracite production during the week 


from the _ preceding 


Production of beehive coke during the 


nen I Siaeeeeeey oe Speen }pany in 1899 had outstanding capital 
a a oe Gea |stock at the date of the consolidation of 
‘Individual Debits Show | $920,000. 


Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
Nov. 9, which included but five business | 
days in most of the reporting cities, ag- 
gregated $4,616,000,000, or 24 per cent be- 
low the total reported for the preceding 
week and 36 per cent below the total for 
the corresponding week of last year, which 
also included but five business days in 
most of the reporting cities. 


Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $4,226,- 
000,000, as compared with $5,590,000,000 
the preceding week and $6,670,000,000 the | 
week ended Nov. 11 of last year. (Fed- 
eral Reserve Board.) 


Texas and Illinois Plan 
To Build More Highways 


Austin, Tex., Nov. 14 
The State Highway Department has 
called for bids for building 349 miles of 
highway and seven bridges, the total cost 
of which is estimated to exceed $4,000,000. | 
The bids are to be opened Nov. 28 and 30. 
The projects include 106 miles of concrete 
paving. 





Springfield, Ill., Nov. 14 

Contracts for $1,947,966 worth of State 

highway construction, placed on the basis 

of bids received in September and October, 

have just been announced by the Chief 
Highway Engineer, Frank T. Sheets. 


British Imports of Pianos 
Shew Marked Decrease | 


Great Britain imported only 80 pianos 
for the first nine months of 1932 com- 
pared with 601 for the corresponding 


period of 1931, according to a report from! 
| Consul N. P. Davis, London. 


Partly owing to the effect of the import 
tariff, and,also to the financial difficulties 
and lessenéd buying of luxury articles, 
British foreign trade in musical instru- 
ments during this period recorded a con- 
siderable decline, the report stated. 


The value of imports of musical instru- 
ments, as well as the quantity of imports 
fell to a great degree, it was stated. For 
instance, the value of phonographs fell 
50 per cent, and value of parts and acces- 
sories declined. Total value of imports 
of musical instruments, parts and acces- 


|sories for the first nine months of 1930 


was £444.011 compared with £426,877 for 
1931 and £228,435 in 1932.—(Department 
| of Commerce.) 





Reserve Bank Governors 
Confer With Federal Board 


All Governors of the 12 Federal reserve 
banks and all Federal reserve agents held 
their first joint meeting with the Federal 
Reserve Board in more than a year on 
Nov. 14, according to information made 
available at the offices of the Board. 

Discussions ranged over general  sub- 
jects, according to oral statements made 
by the Governors. Attendance of the 
agents, whose duties are the management 
of the Federal reserve note issues, occurs 
, about once in every year, according to the 
| Statements. 


National Bank Suspensions 

National banks suspending Nov. 14 as 
reported to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and made public Nov. 14 were: 


Shawnee National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; 
resources, $2,359,264; First National Bank of 
Allen, Okla.; resources, $119,771; First Na- 
tional Bank of McLoud, Okla.; resources, 
$130,272; Park National -~Bank of Sulphur, 
| Okla.; resources, $213,651. 

Diamond National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
resources, $15,845,950. 

United States National Bank & Trust Co., 
of Kenosha, Wis.; resources, $1,812,553. 


principal owner and active directing head, 
and through partnerships, for the purpose 
of profit from his investment and in the 
form of, salary. The business had been 
regularly, carried on by him for many 
years, Mr. Hammers said. 





Expansion of Assets 
Properties of Manufac- A 


at a hearing Nov. 14 that the capital stock | 
,of the Manufacturers Light & Heat Com- 
|pany, a Pittsburgh subsidiary of the Co- 
jlumbia Gas & Electric Corporation, re- 
mained stationary from 1903 to the end 
of 1930 and that expansion of physical 
properties and other assets was effected 
|through earnings. 


| was $25,000,000, Robert J. Ryder, examiner, | 
| testified, while the three companies which 
were merged to form the predecessor com- 


|plained, was incorporated in 1903 as a 
consolidation of seven previously-existing 
companies for the purpose of producing, 
dealing in, transporting, storing and sup- 
plying natural gas to the public. 


|thorized and outstanding capital 


Condition Statement of Member Banks 
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Is Described at | Is Analyzed by Census Bureau \_.,,, $ 


Federal Inquiry | 
etemnlamecstonn | 


and 


urers Company Said to! 
Have Been by Earnings | 


The Federal Trade Commission was told | 


The capital stock at the end of 1930 


The present company, the examiner ex- 


The predecessor company, which had 


the same name, was incorporated in 1899 
for the purpose of consolidating and merg- 
ing the properties of three companies in 
Pittsburgh and Washington, Pa., he said. 


The accounting records, balance sheets 
and financial records of the predecessor 
company could not be located, the exami- 
ner stated. He declared that the present 
management informed him that it does 
not know where these records are, 
although they made an extensive search 
for them about two years ago. At the re- 
quest of the examiner, another extensive 


|search was made but the records could 


not be located. Some information, how- 
ever, was compiled from minute books and 


|other data which were located and made 


available, he said. 
Capitalization Outlined 


The three companies which were merged 
in 1899 to form the predecessor company, 
the examiner testified, had outstanding 
capital stock of $920,000 and the amount 
of\capital stock of the consolidated corpo- 
ration, authorized at organization, was 
$1,500,000, divided into 30,000 shares of 
the par value of $50 each. The larger 
figure was declared in the consolidation 
agreement as “necessary to equalize the 
difference between the actual value of 
the constituent corporations, based upon 
their earnings and assets.” 

From the date of consolidation (Nov. 28, 
1899) to April 21, 1903, or a period of ap- 
proximately three and one-half years, the 
predecessor company had increased its au- 
stock 
from $1,500,000 to $7,000,000, according to 
the examiner, the increase being for the 
purpose of raising cash, for distribution 
of stock dividend and for the acquisition 
of the capital stock of various companies. 

In acquiring the capital stock of other 
companies, the examiner explainea, the 
predecessor company gave cash, notes, 
bonds and capital stock and from Dec. 1, 
1899, to Apri, 1903, it had acquired ‘or 
contracted for the capital stock of 10 
companies, for which the minutes show 
authorizations of payment totaling $10,- 
284,280. 

The examiner testified that no infor- 
mation was found in the records of the 
company or elsewhere about the assets of 
these cor-panies, nor of the recorded val- 
ues on the books of the companies merged, 
nor whether they had accumulated sur- 
pluses. 

“The only facts available to the exam- 
iner from the records of the Manufactur- 
ers Light and Heat Company (1899) * * * 
are that the capital stocks of these com- 
panies had par values aggregating $6,195,- 
000 and the recorded value of the assets 
acquired on the books of the consolidated 
ecrporaticn, into which they were merged, 
purporting to show the price paid.” 

In connection with the acquisition of the 
capital stock of the various companies, the 
minutes of the company, the examiner 
siated, “were at times rather vague as to 
ine party from whom the stock was pur- 
chased.” As the accounting records of the 
company were not located, the considera- 
|tion of $6,195,000 purported to have been 
paid for the properties “is all that could 

»e determined,” he said. 

The examiner testified that in connec- 
tion with the acquistion by the predecessor 
company of the Fort Pitt Gas Company in 
March, 1903, the agreement, which was 
between the company and A. W. Mellon 
and Joseph C, Craig, stipulated that the 
stockholders of the Fort Pitt company 
would deposit their stock certificates with 
the Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
the trustee under this agreement, on or 
before May 1, 1903. 

“It was also stipulated as a part of this 
agreement,” the examiner set forth, “that 
The Manufacturers Light & Heat Com- 
pany, together with other companies, was 
to be consolidated and merged under the 
name of The Manufacturers Light & Heat 
Company with full paid in capital stock 
of at least $21,000,000 and that the stock 
of the Fort Pitt Gas Company and the 


children’s sleds and carriages to the value 


of $72,641,000 were made last year in the | 4Nd $25,562,000 by establishments engaged | 


United States, a drop of 35 per cent from primarily in other lines of manufacture. ' 


‘the 1929 tote’ of $112,621,129, according to 


was supplied: 


tributed by establishments manufacturing 
either toys, games, and playground equip- 
ment or children’s carriages and sleds as 
primary products, and $12,264,000 by es- 
tablishmeats which were engaged in other 
lines of manufacture but which made 
these commodities as secondary products. 
Of the two groups of commodities covered 
by this report, $56,592,000 represents the 
value of toys, 
equipment, 
children’s carriages and other wheel goods 
and sleds 
in 
Dolls, valued at $8,180,000; doll parts, for 
sale as sich, $2,579,000; metal toys, other 
than mechanical, $10,251,000; mechanical 
{toys prorelled by springs or electricity, | 
$5,236,000; wooden toys, $3,845,000; rubber 
toy balloons, $2,796,000; rubber toys other 
than toy balloons, $2,175,000; playground 
equipment, $3,288,000. 
tant of the items in the children’s wheel 
goods class are baby carriages, go-carts, 
strollers, 
pedes and tricycles, $2,857,006. 





Utility Financing Output of Several Industries 


Production in 1931 Reviewed on the Basis of 


Of Biennial Tabulations 


. + 
Toys and Games 


Toys, gaimes, playground equipment, 


The following additional information 


Of the 1931 total, $60,377,000 was con- 
it 
vi 
la 


games, and playground 
and $16,049,000 the value of 


The principal items included 
the former amount are as _ follows: 


The more impor- 


and sutkies, $4,028,000; veloci- 


The number of establishments turning 


out these products dropped from 555 in 


1929 to 431 last year, a loss of 22 per cent. 
The average number of wage earners fell 
28 per cent, from 23,762 to 17,064, and 
wages declined 37 per cent, from $25,- 
974,029 to $16,466,000. 


; tributed by establishmenis classified 
the plumbers’ supplies, not including pipe 
or vitreous-china sanitary ware” industry 


to $24,829,379. 


was provided: 


NNUAL production of several industries is analyzed by the Bureau of the Census 
on the basis of the Census of Manufactures. 
1931 and present comparisons with 1929. They 


The analyses cover production in 
follow in full text: 


in 


This industry, as defined for census pur- 


poses, embraces establishments whose 
|jnformation from the Census of Manufac- | principal products are porcelain-enameled 
tures made available Nov. 12 by the De- | (enameled-iron) sanitary ware (bathtubes, 
savtment. of Commerce laundry _ tubs, lavatories, and _ sinks), 
’ = 5 plumbers’ brass goods, plumbers’ wood- 


work, galvanized-iron and copper range 
boilers and hot-water storage tanks, and 
niiscellaneous bathroom 
tures closely 


and other fix- 
related to plumbing work. 
does not include the manufacture of 
treous-china and semivitreous or porce- 
in (all-clay) sanitary ware, which is a 


products of the “pottery, including porce- 
lain ware,” industry. 


The number of establishments in the 


industry dropped from 255 to 235 between 
1929 and 1931. 
23.1 per cent, from 27,960 to 21,494, and 
wages fell 45.6 per cent, from $37,066,997 
to $24,829,379. 

The cost of materials? fuel and pur- 
chased electric energy 
was down 49.4 per cent, from $49,032,599 
The value added by man- 
ufacture declined 43.9 per cent, from $80,- 
641,185 to $45,243,031. 


Wage earners decreased 


for the industry 


Fertilizers 


Fertilizers worth $141,110,845 were made 
last year in the United States, a decrease | 
of 36.6 per cent from the 1929 total of | 
$222,731,116, according to information from 
the Census of Manufactures made avail- | 
able as of Noy. 14 by the Department of 
Commerce. 


The following additional 


information 
Of the 1931 total, $134,- 
989,638 was contributed by establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
fertilizers and $6,121,207 by estbalishments 
engaged primarily in other lines of manu- 
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U. S. TREASURY 
TATEMENT | 


Made Public Nov. 14, 1932 





Receipts 


Internal revenue receipts: 


Income tax..... $324,420.10 


Miscellaneous internal revenue 1,493,.261.78 
Customs receipts ......ccceveces 731,906.17 
Miscellaneous receipts .......... 287,462.35 ; 


2,837,056.80 





Total ordinary receipts........ 


Public debt receipts.........000: 44,240.00 iT. 
Balance previous day..........5- 693,896,351.34 | 
Total . .696,777,648.14 


Expenditures 
General expenditures ........00- 8,521,684.72 








Interest on public debt 428,230.41 
Refunds of receipts ....... 145,748.82 
Panama Canal .......... 4,592.93 
BE GE bo vovcisrcnvenvecciguys 2,265,550 .87 
: DOPE EET Ee 11,365,807.75 | se 
Public debt expenditures ....... 478,568.75 
Reconstruction Finance Corp.... 291,855.24 
Balance today werner, ST 
—— br 
QOGEE 68 sis sec cerdccdedenccens 696,777,648.14 
a ee fe 
Nov. Il. Made Public Nov. 12 ;m 
Receipts j 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax .... ‘ $241,471.63 


Miscellaneous internal revenue 1,632.285.9t | St 


Advance Ordered: 


In Freight Rates 
For Four States 


C. C. Directs Increases to 
Interstate Level on Cer- 
tain Commodities Moving 
Intrastate 








(Continued from Page 1.] 
ed; beet pulp or residue, clover seed; 


fuel, road, and petroleum residual oils; 


ment, natural or Portland (building); 
ick, common; brick, n. 0. s., and building 


tile; lime, common (quick or slaked); and 


ed, animal or poultry, in intrastate com- 
erce within the State of Idaho, rates 


which shall be not lower than the rates 
now in force and applicable to the intra- 


ate transportation of said commodities 


Customs receipts 7 1118.340.22 | within the State of Idaho, plus the sur- 
Miscellaneous receipts .......... 634,587.92 charges. 
Total ordinary receipts........ ” 3,626,685.68 Kentucky: It is ordered that the re- 


Balance previous day.. 


685,225,126.88 


PMN jo vie ick bateueeeeieed 688,851,812.56 |“ 
Expenditures 
| General expenditures ........... $10,753 ,996.80 ; 
Interest on public debt.......... 658,167.36 | Jt 
Refunds of receipts .....sseseee 236,217.00 
Panama Canal .....:.0ccvvcessees 19,883.92 
All QUST cc cowrvcerceccesccnsoces 707,209.41 | 
SEE SCEG (ch soak pei ihscdusueuae 12,375,474.49 | 
Public debt expenditures 1,024.926.75 
,| Reconstruction Finance Corp 455,511.91 


Balance today 674 ,995,899.41 t 
€ 
Total .688,851,812.56 


Ohio Commission Permits 
| Security Issue of Utility 


a 
a 
c 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 14 
The Public Utilities Commission has 
authorized the Toledo Edison Co. to issue 
$27,500,000 in new first mortgage 30-year 
5 per cent bonds to be sold at 95%. The 
revenue is to be used to redeem present 
outstanding bonds and to furnish $1,641,- 
000 new working capital. 


t 


S 
f 
t 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Materials, containers, fuel and pur-/facture. The total is made up as fol- | 
chased electric energy cost the factories | jows- Complete fertilizers, 4,547,603 tons,| , Ohio: Superintendent of Banks, Ira J. Ful- | 
$27,605,000 last year, which was 37 per valued at $110,.819321: superphosphates ton has announced: The Farmers Bank Val- | 
cent less than tne 1929 figure of $43.496,- tat er rj ley City, and The Tontogany Banking Co 


3 


c 


including concentrated phosphates, 1,997,- 


Tontogany, taken over by the Department for |! 


14. The value added by manufacture 39¢ tons $21.048.370: as . j liquidation. The Antwerp Exchange Bank 
oe a St S, $21,048,370; potash superphos- aUlaeer ° ' chang 
A 5.52 ,702; - Ant ;_The Bank of Leipsic Co., Leipsic 
— aye lay $40,702,000, @ dg- | phate, 146,186 tons, $2,964,027; fish scrap, | and The Union Savings & Trust Co. Warren, |¢ 
rease 0 I re | 44,062 tons, $1,367,807; bone meal, 34,745 | reopened. The Peoples Savings Bank, Lorain, 
tons, $927.284; other fertilizers, 189,439 | #5¢%s and liabilities taken over by The Cleve- | j 


duced brooms valued at $13,452,057, a drop 
of 35.4 per cent from the $20,834,443 re- 
ported in 1929, according to information 


f 


available Nov. 12 by the Department of 
Commerce. 


was supplied: 


t 


$854,882 by 


( 


Output of Brooms 


United States factories last year pro- 


of commercial 


rom the Census of Manufactures made 


The following additional information 
Of the 1931 total, $12,597,175 was con- 
ributed by commercial establishments and 
institutions for the blind. 


Brooms are also made to some extent 


by other eleemosynary institutions and by 


penitentiaries, but no data were collected 


poses, 


tons, $3,984,036. 


This industry, as defined for census pur 
embraces establishments 


fertilizers, 


and superphosphates. I 


as follows: Thos 


and meal, cottonseed” industry 


industry, for use without remanufacture 


The number of establishments in th 


industry was 638 in 1929, but had dropped 


engaged 
wholly or principally in the manufacture 
of which the 
principal classes are complete fertilizers 
(mixtures of superphosphates, potash, and 
ammoniates) 
dees not cover the production of certain 
‘fertilizing materials, 
used in the natural state, such as cotton- 
seed meal, which js classified in the “oil, 
cake, 
chemicals such as nitrate of soda, estab- 
lishments in the “meat packing, wholesale” 


land Trust Co 
& Co., Bank 


Cleveland; 
Bainbridge, 


The Spargur Head 
transferred its as- 


sets and liabilities to Rockhold, Brown & Co., 
bankers, Bainbridge 


é 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








t As of Nov. 14 
New York, Nov. 14.—The Federal Reserve 
ce Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 
Austria (schilling) 13.9750 


Belgium (belga) 13.8609 


’ Bulgaria (lev) 7290 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9620 
Denmark (krone) 17.3315 
England (pound) ....... 333.0750 
Finland (markka) 1.4450 

e France (franc) 3.9191 





Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 








from these institutions.) to 590 by 1931. Wage earners decreased! Hungary (pengo) 17.42 
The production reported for 1931 is made | from 20,926 to 14,803, or 29.3 per cent, and| Italy (lira) cose ees 5.1191 
up as follows: Household brooms—made wages were down 31.1 per cent, from $17,-| Netherlands (guider) ...........++. oo 
in commercial establishments, 2,745,300 883,925 to $12,314,429. Poland (zloty) Ewa seae tan caaas: Te 
dozens, valued at $10,656,994; made by in-| The cost of materials, containers, fuel| Portugal (escudo) #.....eceeeeeeeee oe 
stitutions for the blind, 159,292 dozens, and purchased electric energy for the in- ete oy <i ea Reda res tec otak 
$608,546. Whisk brooms—made in com- dustry was $106,899,718 last year, a drop| Sweden (krona) seeeeees 17.6538 
mercial establishments, 460,329 dozens, of 33.1 per cent from the 1929 total of | Switzerland (franc) ... e aee 
$803,514; made in institutions for the blind, $159,801,195. The value added by manu- Hong Kong (dollar) 22 6406 
12,741 dozens, $20,396. Toy and hearth facture was 33.6 per cent lower, having! China (Shanghai tael) .... 29.6250 
brooms—made in commercial estabish- | fallen from $72,709,741 to $48,250,844. China (Mexican dollar) 20.7812 


ments, 70,731 dozens, $89,630; made in in- | 


Grease and Tallow 


China ‘Yuan dollar) . 


India (rupee) 





stitutions for the blind, 19,583 dozens, $21,- Japan (yen) : 21.06 

. : . . Singapore (dollar) 38.7500 
477. Industrial brooms—made in com- The production of grease and tallow in| Canada (dollar) .............06 88.4375 
mercial establishments, 178,797 dozens, the United States last year was worth, Cuba (peso) . teeeeee 99.9162 
$890,412; made in institutions for the $32,936,220, a drop of 515 per cent from) Merce (POM coi i is: Se east 
blind, 35,449 dozens, $204,463. Street- the 1929 value of $67,872,449, according to. Brazil ‘milreis) 7.6350 
sweeping-machine brooms—made in com- information from the Census of Manu- Chile (peso) 3 a eae 
mercial establishments only, 800, valued factures made available as of Nov. 14 by| cGoeunia ‘tpeso) essen 95 2400 
at $34,680. Other brooms, made in com- | the Department of Commerce. ee BRUNE scene ecacadatauan eaa® 27.0000 


mercial establishments only, $121,945. 


1929 and 
1931. 


There were 407 broom establishments in 
327, or 19.7 per cent fewer, in 
Wage earners decreased from 4,542 


in 1929 to 3,948 last year, a drop of 13.1 


} 


yer cent, and wages fell 22.6 per cent, 


from $4,169,087 to $3,225,382. 


The broom plants paid $6,127,043 last 


year for materials, fuel and electric energy, 


1929. 


36.5 per cent less than the $9,647.688 in 


The value added by manufacture 


was reduced from $9,518,665 to $6,536,473, 
a drop of 31.3 per cent. 


Plumbers’ Supplies 
Plumbers’ supplies, exclusive of pipe, 


were made last year in the United States 


5 
Census of 


Manufacturers Light & Heat Company,’ 


which was to be deposited under this 
agreement were to be voted by the trustees 
in favor of the making of the consolida- 
tion and merger of the various companies.” 


As Issued by Federal Reserve System 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement for weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Nov. 9, made 
public Nov. 14, shows an increase for the 
week of $44,000,000 in net demand de- 
posits, and decreases of $50,000,000 in Goy- 
ernment deposits, $22,000,000 in reserve 
balances with Federal reserve bank and 
$6,000.000 in borrowings from Federal re- 
serve banks. Total loans and investments 
show no change for the week. 

Loans on securities declined $8,000,000 
at reporting member banks in the New 
York district and $16,000,000 at all report- 
ing member banks. “All other” loans in- 

















trict and declined $9,000,000 in the Boston 
district, all reporting banks showing no 
change for the week. 

Holdings of United States Government 


securities increased $20,000,000 in the New | 


York district and $9,600,000 in the Phila- 
delphia d.strict, and declined $10,000,000 
in the Boston district, all reporting banks 
showing an increase of $7,000,000 for the 
week. Holdings of other securities in- 
creased $10,000,000 in the New York dis- 
trict and $9,000,000 at all reporting banks. 

A summary of the principal assets and 
liabilities of weekly 


reporting member |the unit value of 


to the value of $87,877,000, a decrease of 
47.5 per cent from the 1929 figure of $167,- 
22,719, according to information from the 
Manufactures made available 
Nov. 12 by the Department of Commerce. 

The following additional information 
was provided by the Department: 

The more important items: which en- 
ter into the total for 1931 are as follows: 
Plumbers’ brass goods, $36,127,000; bath- 
tubs, 443,000, valued at $9,398,000; enam- | 
eled-iron rinks, 619,000, valued at $6,794,- 
000; range boilers and hot-water storage 
tanks, for domestic use, 766,500, valued at 
$5,600,000. 


Of the 1931 total, $62,315,000 was con- 


Warm Air Furnaces Built 
By 44 Companies in Canada 


Canadian production 
warm air furnaces amounted to 17,305 | 
units, with a total value at places of 
manufacture of $1,276,437, according to a 
report from Commerce Attache Lynn W. 
Meekins, Ottawa. 

This industry at present 
of 44 factories located in 
of Canada, it was stated. 

The 1931 cutput was the lowest in num- 
ber of units made for any year since 1929, | 
when 34,594 furnaces were manufactured, 
and the lowest in selling value for any 
year since 1928, when production was 
valued at $2.580,292. Despite this showing, ! 
the 1931 output was 


during 1931, of 


is 
six 


composed 
provinces 


banks, together with changes during the | $73.76, as compared with $62.57 for 1930.— 








creased $21,000,000 in the New York dis-' week ended Nov. 9, 1932 (in millions of 
- —— ¢dollars) follows: 

Total Boston Mw. F. Phila. Cleve Rich. Atla. 
Loans and investments—total... 19,026 1,226 8.038 1,133 1,932 585 503 
Loans—total .....c.scccccccceees 10,425 733 4,021 606 1,107 312 323 
On securities .. 4,295 284 —«-1,828 299 501 117 106 
pg ere 6.130 449 2.198 307 606 195 217 
Investments—total 8.601 493 4.017 527 825 273 180 
U. S. Govt. securities......... 5.291 "304 2,709 248 494 157 93 
Other securities .......ccecess 3.310 189 1,308 279 331 116 85 
Reserve with F. R. Bank........ 1,907 101 1,015 7 108 35 28 
Cash in vault.........ccccoceses 217 16 53 14 26 14 7 
| Net demand deposits.......+++. 11,505 757 5,899 647 851 287 217 
FARO GOON wacsscccncccetecose 5,707 409 1,336 280 809 231 192 
Government deposits ....sesees 484 21 231 41 35 17 27 
Due from banks.........+0+ ee 1,618 181 132 130 94 94 72 
ce Oe eS, sehen dbeees 3,294 173 1,481 209 242 104 80 
Borrowings from F. R. Bank.... 99 sae 8 7 13 6 9 





(Department of Commerce.) 





oe a —_— — uenesegees 
Chicago St.L. Minn. Kans.C. Dallas 8. F. | 
2,161 513 304 515 391 1,725 
1,391 286 182 251 243 970 
610 107 53 78 12 245 
781 179 129 173 171 725 
770 227 122 264 148 755 
456 12 62 144 90 420 
314 15 60 120 58 335 
329 41 20 43 26 88 
39 7 5 13 8 15 
1,273 284 158 * 337 226 569 
904 204 143 181 128 890 
39 7 2 7 20 37 
323 108 67 151 95 171 | 
408 109 57 161 91 179 | 
2 2 oe 2 oe 90 


valued 


poses, 


to 4,066, a 


and purchased 


The following additional 


was supplied: 

Of the 1931 total, $15,546,961 was con- 
tributed by establishments engaged pri- | 
marily in the production of grease and | 
tallow and $17,389,259 by establishments 
engaged 
principally meat packing. 
made up of 323,454,625 pounds of grease, 
585,910,262 
pounds of tallow, valued at $21,675,155. 

This industry, as defined for census pur- 
engaged 
primarily in rendering grease, chiefly from 
animal fat, bones, meat scrap, etc., and in 
rendering tallow from fat. 

The number of establishments in the 
industry declined from 297 in 1929 to 238 
last year, and wage earners fell from 5,475 
25.7 per cent. 
Wages decreased from $7,862,149 to $5,- 
224,902, a drop of 33.5 per cent. 


in other lines of manufactur 


This total 


at $11,261,065, and 


embraces establishments 


reduction of 


The cost of materials, containers, fu 
electric 


576, and the value added by manufactu 


receded 45.5 per cent, from $21,465,543 to 


$11,708,272. 










KEEPING THE STOCKHOLDERS 
AND THE PUBLIC INFORMED 


EVERY 3 MONTHS 
each North American stockholder 
receives the Presiderft’s Quarterly 
Letter, accompanied hy the Con- 
solidated Income Statement and 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet. 

Anyone may have his name 
placed on the mailing list by 
requesting “Reports to Stock- 
holders.’” Owners whose North 
American stock stands in names of 
brokers or others should furnish thgir 
names and addresses tothe Company 
immediately. 


information 


energy dropped 
56.3 per cent, from $40,142,447 to $17,532,- 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 





e, 
is 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as 


by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have 
the initial dividend. 


el 
re 


a 


Cash Dividends for 


Gross REVENUE. . « «© 6 6 


Deduct Operating Expenses and Taxes 
Net Income Berore Bono INteREst 
Deduct Bond Interest 
Net Income Arter Bono INTEREST . 


Deduct 
Depreciation 
Amortization 


Net Income Berore Divipenps on 
PREFERRED Stock OF SUBSIDIARIES 


Deduct 
Dividends on Preferred Stock of 
Subsidiaries . er 
Dividends on Minority Interest in 
Common Stock . 
Net Income ror Paciric Licatine 
CORPORATION . ° 


Dividends on Preferred Stock . . 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock 
REMAINDER TO SURPLUS 


Per Share Balance Available for 
| Dividends on Common Stock Equals . 





tain rates in litigation 


advised 
;the Interstate 
seeking to require increases in intrastate 
rates generally 
an unwarranted and unlawful invasion of 
the powers reserved to the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky under the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 


Dividend Notice 
Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 98 of 75 cents per share, payable 
November 15, 1982, to stockholders of record October 20, 1932. 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No, 101 of $1.50 per share, payable 
October 15, 1982, to stockholders of record September 30, 1932. 


spondents herein, according as they par- 


cipate in the transportation, be, and 


they are hereby, notified and required to 
cease and desist from practicing the un- 


ist discrimination against interstate com- 


merce found in said report to exist, and 
to establish, put in force, and maintain 
for the transportation of all traffic in in- 
trastate commerce within the State of 
Kentucky, rates which shall be not lower 
than the rates now in force and applicable 


>» the intrastate transportation of said 


traffic within the State of Kentucky, plus 
the surcharges. 


Montana: It is ordered that the re- 


spondents herein, according as they pare 
ticipate in the transportation, be, and they 


re hereby notified and required to cease 
nd desist from practicing the unjust dis- 
rimination against interstate commerce 


found in said report to exist, and to estab- 
lish, put in force, and maintain for the 


ransportation of all traffic, except ores 


and concentrates, in intrastate commerce 
within the State of Montana, rates which 


hall be not lower than the rates now in 
orce and applicable to the intrastate 
ransportation of said traffic within the 


State of Montana, pilus the surcharges. 


Kentucky Opposed 
Frankfort, Ky., Nov. 14 


The Kentucky Railroad Commission has 
notified the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission that it will not voluntarily permit 


he imposition of increased intrastate 


freight rates in accordance with the find- 


of the Federal Commission in the 


ng 


so-called 15 per cent case. 


At the same time the State Commission 
asked the Attorney General, Bailey P. 


Wooton, to take steps to enforce its order 
refusing to permit increases in intrastate 
rates and to resist any order of the Fed- 
eral Commission seeking to supersede the 
State order. 


Rehearing Requested 
The Kentucky Commission has asked 


the Interstate Commerce Commission for 


%. rehearing in the matter, but no action 


has yet been taken upon the petition, ac- 
cording to the State Commission. 


“This Commission,” said the order, “is 
and believes that the action of 
Commerce Commission in 
in 


Kentucky constitutes 


“This Commission further believes that 
it is its duty under the law to support 
its order denying such increases and to re- 


sist the proposed unlawful invasion of its 


powers by the imposition of Federal power 


over a matter wholly within the- exclusive 


jurisdiction of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky and of this Commission.” 





>» : 
Deficit of Alaska Carrier 

A decrease of $177,283 in the operating deficit 
of the Alaska Railroad, owned by the ited 
States Government, is reported for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1932. as compared with 
that pericd last year. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 





DIVIDEND NOTICE _ 
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well as on all the outstanding Pre- 


ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 


been paid without interruption since 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 
CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


- 


Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and 


the Twelve Months 


Ended September $0 


1938 
$47,049,527.63 
25,001,613.66 
22,047,913.97 
5,468,620.75 


16,579, 293.22 


1931 
846,334,845.41 
25,151,753.59 
“21,183,091.82 
5,652,604.72 


15,530,487.10 





Special Reserve (not included in above report 
of revenue) of amounts collected under cer- 


7,234,997.68 6,782,479.68 
278,541.49 342,263.54 
9,065,754.05 8,405,743.98 
1,862,838.79 1,954,993.99 
360.80 664.80 
7, 202,554.46 450,085.14 
ietaeularemnall ane 
903,293.40 840,725.67 
4,825,893.00 4,825,893.00 
8 1,473,368.06 $ 783,466.47 
$3.92 $3.49 
$1,486, 223.97 $ 996,712.84 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 488 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 





INDEX SERVICE, 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 


Monday issue. Annual Index-Digest 
separately after March of each year. 


VOL. VII. NO. 207 


Rag paper 
edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00 


published 


pkeep of Home to Maintain 


Property Value 


When It Is Advisable 


A a * a o 


to Recondition, Re- 


model and Modernize Run-down Houses for 
Investment Returns Is Discussed 


By C. C. CHRISTENSON 


Secretary, Committee on Reconditioning, Remodeling and Modernizing, President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership 


HE reconditioning and remodeling of 

homes recommend themselves for many 

reasons. They have been found, for one 
thing, to be impressive as well as readily 
available levers to provide employment and 
break loose the frozen wheel of business. 

In consequence, they and campaigns to 
encourage them have been front-page news 
for many months. Again, they are becoming 
more widely recognized as good investments 
for the home owner, the home-financing 
agencies, and the community as a whole. 

By preventing depreciation and obsoles- 
cence they maintain values in properties, 
and make it easier for the home owner to 
sell, rent. or borrow money on his home. 
They are vital to neighborhoods for the sim- 
ple reason that one ill-kept, run-down house 
can lower values on a whole street. 

Finally, reconditioning and remodeling 
make for a higher standard of living, in- 
crease comfort, add to the beauty of the en- 
vironment, and tend to hold families to- 
gether by increasing their pride in their 
homes. 

i ae 


In the course of discussions by the Con- 
ference Committee on Reconditioning, Re- 
modeling, and Modernizing, under the chair- 
manship of Frederick M. Feiker, Director, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
several papers that are of significance to 
all home owners were read. One of these 
was an analysis of how property values are 
affected by modernization, by Howard H. 
Bede, business manager, National Real Es- 
tate Journal. 

He issued a word of caution against too 
great expectations of financial returns from 
modernization. 

“Ordinarily we are tempted to think im- 
mediately that money expended in modern- 
ization, in reconditioning, or in remodeling 
is to be returned, like the bread cast upon 
the water, from an investment standpoint. 
It is possible that this would not always be 
the case; and perhaps what I have to say 
might set just a word of caution in the 
manner in which we spend that money from 
an investment or an economic standpoint. 

“Property values are established by use 
and demand. These values are subject to 
constant change. The two enemies of prop- 
erty values are depreciation and obsoles- 
cence. 

“Reconditioning, remodeling and modern- 
izing wisely undertaken will retard the in- 
fluences of these two destructive factors. 
From the moment a home is completed, de- 
preciation sets in and shortly thereafter ob- 
solescence becomes a major factor to reduce 
its value. 

+? 

“In America, we have become so accus- 
tomed to rising land values that we have too 
often neglected the upkeep of the home, 
expecting the land to increase enough in 
price to offset the depreciation of the im- 
provement on it. There are instances which 
show that such neglect of homes has gradu- 
ally led to the lowering of the character of 
tenancy of an entire neighborhood, inviting 
lower use of the land and causing loss of 
property values. 

“Depreciation is caused by physical condi- 
tions. Its rate of action is comparatively 
uniform, fast or slow, depending upon the 
manner in which we build and maintain 
our homes. When we build cheaply, we in- 
vite rapid physical depreciation. When we 
neglect the necessary upkeep of our homes, 
we speed the rate of depreciation. 

“Two per cent per annum is the generally 
accepted rate of depreciation for frame 
houses. This rate, however, may vary in dif- 
ferent sections of the country for the same 
type of construction due to climatic con- 
ditions. 

“A certain amount of reconditioning of the 


Sanitary Types 
of Drinking 
Fountain 

pi Genre Ae Fitch 


Health Department, City 
of Baltimore, Maryland 


wr 


O DOUBT you have, on occasion, quenched 

your thirst at some drinking fountain 

that you did not know was of unap- 
proved design. Perhaps at one time or an- 
other you were accompanied by a child who 
eagerly pleaded io be lifted up so that he, 
too, could have a drink. 

Little did you think that you might thereby 
expose yourself or the child to almost any 
disease that can be spread by secretions from 
the mouth or nose. Some of the diseases 
that may be transmitted in this manner are 
the common cold, influenza, diphtheria and 
scarlet fever. 

Some bacteriologists and health officials 
have known for many years that drinking 
fountains in which the flow is straight.up 
may retain the germs that are deposited by 
one drinker, and that these germs may in- 
fect other users. More than 12 years ago 
this fact was revealed by four scientific stud- 
ies of vertical-jet fountains. It was found 
that a bubbling fountain of the vertical-jet 
type was a possible disease-spreader. 

It was then suggested that bubbling: foun- 
tains be so constructed that the stream of 
water would flow at an angle rather than in 
@ perpendicular direction, and a guard be 
put around the outlet opening. In such de- 
sign the water can neither flow back nor 
can it be forced back on the jet; nor can 
the outlet be touched by the mouth of any 
user. 

If the pressure is low there is no chance 
to suck the outflow opening, as often hap- 
pens in the vertical-jet type. Requirements 
that are necessary for the best type of drink- 
ing fountains were formulated. by a com- 
mittee of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation in 1929. 


necessary kind and amount should be un- 
dertaken periodically by the home owner as 
a deterrent to depreciation. Such recondi- 
tioning can provide an effective barrier to 
unnecessarily rapid declines in value. 

“Obsolescence is governed by social condi- 
tions. When a building no longer appears 
desirable as a residence, either to its in- 
habitants or to buyers, it is obsolete. 

“Changes of style, design, equipment, char- 
acter of tenancy, different form of use, de- 
clining neighborhood, changes in zoning or- 
dinances which permit different forms of use 
in the neighborhood, racial changes, all cause 
obsolescence, 


~ >} 


“A freakishly built house may please the 
taste of the builder, but become obsolete im- 
mediately upon completion. It has been said 
that such obsolescence absorbs about 66 per 
cent of the value of residential property. In 
recent years this toll taken by obsolescence 
has’ been particularly large. 

“Remodeling and modernizing, if carried 
out on an economically sound basis, will 
bring many obsolete houses up to date and 
restore their fitness and desirability for their 
original and best use. 

“It should be emphasized at the outset, 
however, that modernizing per se does not 
offer a blanket guarantee for restoring origi- 
nal values. Sizeable modernizing programs 
should be undertaken only after having a 
careful appraisal made, both of the home 
and its surrounding neighborhood. 

“Unwise expenditures can be prevented in 
this manner. A competent realtor knowing 
values and trends of a city’s development 
would not advise, for example, major home 
modernizing expenditures in a district being 
taken over by other forms of use, unless 
these improvements were adapting the build- 
irg to another use compatible with the trend 
in the district. 

“Our own opinion as to the desirability of 
the neighborhocd is not a sufficient check. 
We might because of sentiment continue to 
live in a declining neighborhood. We might 
be content to live in a district where apart- 
ments and commercial buildings are creeping 
in or where rooming houses are inviting an 
underisable class of tenants. 

+ + 

But will a buyer offer as much for our 
home in such a district even though we have 
thoroughly modernized it? Would we be 
justified in modernizing a home for its origi- 
nal use under these circumstances? 

“Modernizing need not be confined to a 
single home. There is the possibility of 
modernizing entire neighborhoods, to re- 
store them to better uses. This requires re- 
building operations of considerable size. 
Some-of these large-scale operations have 
already demonstrated the feasibility of such 
ventures, 

“A single neglected obsolete home in an 
otherwise modern district might, like the 
spoiled apple in a barrel, affect the surround- 
ing area by bringing in lower forms of ten- 
ancy and use. With objectionable tenants 
in one home, the neighborhood gradually 
moves out, in turn giving its properties over 
to other objectionable tenants, and before 
long the entire neighborhood deteriorates. 

“It is possible to stop this by increasing the 
value of such a home through modernizing, 
bring better tenants and save the entire dis- 
trict. Values change at different rates in 
different cities. 

“Generally speaking, values remain more 
stable in smaller cities. Here the city acts 
more as a unit and all the residential dis- 
tricts move along the same even trends, 
while in the large cities neighborhoods 
change independently of each other and for 
different reasons. One section might be in- 
creasing in value while another is declining. 

“Modernizing of homes in smaller cities be- 
cause of this stability is relatively safer. In 
large cities it is well to study neighborhood 
changes before embarking on extensive mod- 
ernizing programs. 

“Values in one-industry towns such as 
mining towns are subject to wide devlines 
when such industries suffer, when mines be- 
come exhausted, etc. Such factors should 
be considered in determining the economic 
soundness of modernizing. 

“In the changing areas of large cities, 
many opportunities are found for profitable 
remodeling. Large, well-built homes that 
can no longer attract their oiginal type of 
occupants can frequently be remodeled into 
small apartments, rooming houses or even 
offices. Such operations have changed many 
obsolete structures which were liabilities into 
revenue-producing properties. 

- + 

“Reconditioning and modernizing help in 
refinancing of homes. Appraisals are made 
at such times by the financing companies 
and poorly maintained, out-of-date homes 


‘ are not usually regarded in the best light 


by the appraisers. On thé other hand, 
homes that have been well preserved through 
proper care are looked upon as better loan 
collateral. 

“A prominent banker in Chicago told me 
just the other day that he could see the time 
when lenders would be willing to postpone 
payments on their loans in order to permit 
modernizing, their reasoning being that 
homes are apartments so modernized would 
be better collateral for the loans already 
written. 

“Repossessed homes offer another oppor- 
tunity for successful modernizing. Some fi- 
nancing companies and builders have found 
it difficult to rent or sell repossessed homes. 
The fact that an owner has not had the 
money to keep up his interest payments that 
he has in all probability allowed his house 
to deteriorate also. 

“By judicious modernizing, these homes 
have again been made attractive té tenants 
and owners and have been sold. The ex- 
teriors and roofs have been improved; the 
heating plants, plumbing and lighting fix- 
tures replaced, and in some cases wiring for 
outlets installed, kitchen equipment brought 
up to date by the installation of electric dish 
washers, refrigerators, etc., walls redecorated, 
floors renewed, and the homes have agaitt 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


FEDERAL AID TO UNEMPLOYED | 
IN FINDING WORK 


Activities of Employment Service of Department of Labor 
In Securing Jobs for Idle Labor 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relief activities of the Federal Government. 


By JOHN B. ALPINE 


Supervising Director, Employment Service, Department of Labor 


HE PURPOSES of the United States 
Employment Service, as outlined in 
the annual appropriation act call- 

ing for this branch of the Department 
of Labor, are “to foster, promote, and 
develop the welfare of the wage earners 
of the United States; to improve their 
working conditions; to advance their op- 
portunities for profitable employment by 
regularly collecting, furnishing, and pub- 
lishing employment information; to 
maintain a system for the clearing of 
labor between these several States; and 
the cooperation with and coordination of 
the public employment offices throughout 
the country.” 


+ *> 

The administration of the United 
States Employment Service as a distinct 
and separate unit of the Department of 
Labor was inaugurated under an order 
promulgated Jan. 3, 1918, by, the Secre- 
tary of Labor in pursuance of an act 
approved Oct. 6, 1917. While the appro- 
priations during the past years have been 
small, the Federal Government has aided 
in the coordination of public employment 
agencies in the different States. 

However, the United States Employ- 
ment Service was transferred from an 
active registration and placement agency 
to a clearing house of employment infor- 
mation in October of 1919, but the policy 
of coordinating the work of the State 
and municipal agencies, of stimulating 
such agencies, and of contributing to 
their support was continued as far as 
funds would permit until early in 1931. 
At this time, the need for a much broader 
service was recognized and the Seventy- 
first Congress made an appropriation of 
$500,000 for the expansion of the United 
States Employment Service. This money 
was immediately available and was in 
addition to the $383,780 carried in the 
Department of Labor appropriation for 
the Employment Service for the fiscal 
ear of 1932. With these funds available, 

e President of the United States and 
the Secretary of Labor selected the Hon. 
John R. Alpine of New York to reor- 
ganize the Employment Service of the 
Department of Labor. Mr. Alpine was 
for many years president of the United 
Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters of the United States and Canada, 
and a former vice president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. His experi- 
ence has been such that he knows the 
difficulties confronting the unemployed. 
Mr. Alpine entered upon his new work 
in March of 1931. He at once outlined 
a plan of reorganization which had for 
its purpose the building up in each of 
the several States and the District of 
Columbia, a United States Employment 
Service office. A State director was ap- 
pointed in each State and, so far as 
funds would permit, general placement 
offices were opened in the most impor- 
tant industrial centers. The veterans’ 
division was retained and expanded. 
During the fiscal year of 1931, 23 offices 


were opened in the larger cities of the 
country, and in the course of the fiscal 
year of 1932, six additional offices were 
established. Since the reorganization of 
the Employment Service, the benefits 
rendered veterans have been increased 
threefold by the introduction of an inter- 
locking system whereby veterans receive 
the same service in all employment of- 
fices, both general and farm labor, which 
they had been heretofore receiving only 
from the specialized veterans’ offices. 
The farm labor division, which had 
functioned for many years, was also re- 
tained and enlarged and the activities 
of this division have grown to be recog- 
nized as of vast importance to those who 
depend largely upon farm work for their 
livelihood, as well as to the agriculturists 
of the country. While the chief purpose 
is to recruit, direct, and distribute sea- 
sonal tarm labor, this division also places 
thousands of farm hands in permnent 
employment yearly. The information 
division, which included among its va- 
rious functions the maintaining of cur- 
rent data concerning the industrial-em- 
ployment situation existing in each State 
of the country and the preparation for 
printing each month of the Industrial 
Employment Information Bulletin, was 
also retained, and other activities have 
been greatly expanded. 


++ 
With the reorganization of the United 
States Employment Service early in 1931, 
a set-up has been established in each 


State, headed by a State director, thus 
meeting a much needed activity on the 
part of the Federal Government for the 
workers of the Nation and, for the first 
time since 1919, this branch of the De- 
partment of Labor functioned as a real 
employment service through which the 
unemployed, making application for a 
job, would have an opportunity of being 
placed in contact with an employer. In 
December of 1931 Congress appropriated 
an additional $120,000 for the establish- 
ment of new offices in certain sections 
of the country where the need for the 
Employment Service had been definitely 
shown. This expansion continued as far 
as practicable and in June, 1932, the 
Service embraced 30 specialized veterans’ 
offices, 22 farm-labor offices, and 101 gen- 
eral jlacement offices, as well as being 
in direct cooperation in the matter of 
registration and placement work with 
over 300 State and municipal public em- 
ployment offices. The value of this re- 
organization of the United States Em- 
ployment Service to the workers of the 
United States is attested to by the fact 
that in the period of April 1, 1931, to 
June 30, 1932 (15 months), the Federal 
office found jobs for 1,276,550 men and 
women, while the placements made 
through the State and municipal public 
employment offices cooperating with the 
United States Employment Service to- 
taled 1,263,320. 


In the next of this series of articles dealing with the relief activities of the 
Federal Government, to appear in the issue of Nov. 16, Dr. Elwood Mead, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, Departmeni of the Interior, will tell of 


the relief activities of the Bureau. 


State Administration of Federal Aid 


Relieving Local Emergencies in Wisconsin 
By MISS FLORENCE PETERSON 


Director of Unemployment Relief, Industrial Commission, State of Wisconsin 


MERGENCY unemployment relief money 
loaned to Wisconsin by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation was turned 

over by the Governor to the State Industrial 
Commission to administer. This Commis- 
sion already had charge of a State fund for 
emergency relief and had been studying the 
unemployment and relief situation through- 
out the State for two years. 

The State relief money, as prescribed by 
law, was allotted to local governments on a 
per capita basis and on a percentage of the 
previous years’ relief expenses. The Fed- 
eral funds, of course, are to be distributed on 
the basis of current need, such need to be 
determined by the financial situation of the 
local government and the number of fami- 
lies on relief. 

Naturally, an entirely different procedure 
had to be followed in administering the Fed- 
eral fund than was necessary with the State 
fund, where disbursements were automatic 
and fixed by law. Also, administration of 
Federal funds demanded, by inference at 
least, that there should be some supervision 
over the local method of relief administra- 
tion in order that uniform standards of effi- 
ciency and economy would be maintained. 


According to the Wisconsin statutes, the 
township is the legal poor relief agent, al- 
though counties are permitted to take over 
the responsibility. Only a few of the coun- 
ties, however, had elected to administer re- 
lief On a county basis; during the year 1931 
there were 1,204 different government units 
giving out poor relief. 
been made to appeal to buyers. 

“This rehabilitation has likewise protected 
loans made by these same agencies on other 
homes in the neighborhood; by maintaining 
values in the one instance, the values were 
preserved in the other. 


“A trust company in a Southern city re- 
cently adopted the policy of reconditioning 
all foreclosed homes before putting them on 
the market. The result has been that not 
only have values in the neighborhood been 
maintained, but 23 of the 25 homes so han- 
dled have been sold at a profit.” 


Experience with methods of local relief ad- 
ministration had convinced the Industrial 
Commission that two major changes must be 
enforced before Federal funds could be al- 
lotted, to a local community: 

First, relief must be centralized into large 
enough administrative units to justify hav- 
ing a full-time qualified person in charge. 

Second, the responsibility of determining 
which families should or should not have 
relief, and how much, should be taken out 
of the hands of elective officers. 

The Commission also decided not to allot 
any lump sums, but to make reimbursements 
to needy communities upon presentation of 
monthly statements of expenditures. Most 
relief agencies whose claims have been ap- 
proved are reimbursed 50 per cent of their 
monthly expenses, although larger propor- 
tions are allowed to those communities 
which are unable to defray even half of their 
relief burden. 


Some of the specific requirements in re- 
lief administration methods are: 

Investigation.—A clamant for relief shall 
be required to sign an affidavit that he is 
unemployed, and that his personal and fam- 
ily resources are exhausted and that it is 
necessary for him to ask for public relief. 

A thorough investigation, including a visit 
to the home, shall immediately be made of 
each applicant. Follow-up investigations 
shall be made at least twice a month, so 
long as the family is receiving relief. 


Relief agencies shall not require recipients 
to promise to repay for relief received, ex- 
cept from wages received on public work- 
relief. Family budget.—The budget or its 
substantial equivalent recommended by the 
Industrial Commission shall be provided to 
each needy family. 


Resident persons unattached to families 
shall be treated on an individual basis sim- 
ilar to family cases. 

Transients.—Reasonably clean and com- 
fortable lodging other than the jail shall be 
furnished. 


Work-relief—Amount of work provided 
each man shall be in accordance with his 
needs and the prevailing rate of wages within 
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BENJAMIN HARRISON 


President of the United States 1889-1893 
“Every step taken in the operation of government 
should be under the observation of an intelligent 
and watchful people.” 
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State Efforts to Train Child 


of Low Intelligence + + + 


Care of Imbeciles and Morons at Pacific 
Colony in California and Application of Ed- 
ucational Ideals to Difficult Cases 


By NORMAN FENTON 


Bureau of Juvenile Research, Department of Institutions, State of California 


S YOU GO through the school depart- 
ment of Pacific Colony you will see chil- 
dren of the idiot level on the playground 

and imbeciles in the classroom doing simple 
handwork. Here in this new institution in 
southern California a great opportunity is 
offered to demonstrate in a small way the 
practical value of educational ideals.. 

The essential control of the life ofrthe in- 
mate at the institution is in the hands of 
the clinic group, which might be called the 
superintendent's cabinet. Within a week or 
two after the admission of an individual, 
his case is discussed at the clinic and a ten- 
tative program is outlined for him. 


+ + 

His needs are defined for the time being 
as being either custodial care or training, 
and recommendations for specific items of 
care and training are offered at this time. 
The carrying out of these recommendations 
is checked upon by the vocational director, 
who. is responsible for the records and re- 
ports of action taken by the different depart- 
ments of the institution. 

About six months later a complete report 
of the individual's progress is presented to 
the clinic group. In the interim, the voca- 
tional director will have conferred with the 
staff members regarding the welfare of this 
inmate, and changes in the original program 
are made when indicated. 

A plan such as this makes possible the ef- 
ficient accomplishment of the three main 
purposes of the modern institution for mental 
defectives. 

The first of these is the need to provide 
custodial and hospital care for the helpless 
and ill. 

The second is to meet the problem of de- 
veloping a community life on the institution 
grounds or in colonies under the supervision 
of a central institution for those who are 
able to work and to be useful, yet lack the 
capacity to live adequate lives in the com- 
munity on their own responsibility. The 
needs of this group must be met by a posi- 
tive and constructive program, not merely 
by custodial supervision. It is perhaps in 
this phase of the program that Pacific Col- 
ony may be said to be most interesting scien- 
tifically; children are admitted to the school 
department’ and to the recreation program 
at Pacific Colony who in many institutions 
would not be given any special training. 


+ + 
Third, the institution, faces the challenge 


- of training high grade defectives, usuaily of 


the moron level, for placement in the out- 
side world. 

The helpless custodial group present med- 
ical and nursing problems. They are not 
sent to the school department. The second 
group, who should be trained to be helpful to 
themselves and to others around the institu- 
tion present a genuine educational challenge. 
So often expediency is the excuse in institu- 
tions for the neglect to train these children. 

At“Pacific Colony a practical course of 
training has been developed with a view to 
meeting the needs of differing personalities 
and individual potentialities. A determined 
effort is made to salvage these children so 
that they will eventually be able at least to 
take care of themselves and their own needs 
and possibly also to work in the various de- 
partments of the institution. 

The two essential lines of endeavor for 
which Pacific Colony attempts to train those 
of the moron level are housework and simple 
farm or ranch work. Under consideration 
also is the possibility of training the boys to 
be assistants around garages or service sta- 
tions, learning to do such menial things as 
washing cars, cleaning windshields, filling 
gasoline tanks and radiators, checking oil, 
and possibly also simple mechanical work. 

Occasionally an individual may show 
ability in some particular line, such as 
plumbing or mechanics, and be capable. of 
assisting in these things at the institution 
and, in some instances, being successful on 
parole when employed in this work. The 
course of training, however, is limited to the 
two occupations named because of the rarity 
of capacity for these other activities and the 
everpresent possibility of making special in- 
dividual provision for these exceptional cases. 

The educational program at Pacific Colony 
is an investment on the part of the State 
from two angles: First, the training of in- 
mates for the purpose of returning them to 
the community, and, second, the education 
of those who are likely to remain at the insti- 
tution for life, in order that they may not 
only care better for themselves and require 
no extra personnel on their account, but also 
so that they may be able to assist the per- 
sonnel of the institution in various practical 
ways, returning something to the State. 


+ + 

Actually, institutional workers of this type 
are of economic value to the State in that 
many contribute more in service to the in- 
stitution than it costs to maintain them 
there. Hence a wisely directed training pro- 
gram begun in early childhood proves to be 
a good investment for the State. 

More esentially, it means a much fuller 
and happier life for the individual thus res- 
cued from a life otherwise devoid of any con- 
structive activity. Not only is there a saving 
to the institution, but, although the tasks 
done are simple and routine, the individual's 
own self-respect is enhanced. 

In view of the purposes of the program at 
Pacific Colony, the educational department 
is divided into a lower and upper division. 
The placement of a child in either of these 
is based upon chronological age, mental de- 
velopment, and social adjustment. 

There are three groups in the lower di- 


the community shall be paid; such wages 
may be paid in either cash or by issuance 
order. 

Since Sept. 1, 28 public relief agencies in 
Wisconsin have received aid from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation fund and 
new claims are being approved each week. 
During the past two months the various 
communitics in 18‘ counties have changed 
their relief administration from the town- 
ship system to the county system and em- 
ployed trained persons to direct their relief. 


vision: the play group, the kindergarten, and 
the nonacademic. There is a progressively 
increasing complexity in the course of study 
of the three groups. 

The program of the play group is what 
the name implies. To it are assigned some 
high-grade idiots and the younger imbeciles 
whose mental ages are less than three years. 
The kindergarten group consists of imbeciles 
and younger morons; the mental age range 
in this group is from three to six. The pro- 
gram consists of elementary sense training, 
simple handwork, speech training, music, 
and games. 

The third group of the lower division, 
called the nonacademic group, consists of 
the older imbeciles who are mainly of the 
permanent custodial type. The program con- 
sists of sense training, gardening, simple 
handwork, speech training, music, and phys- 
ical education. 


oe 

The upper division of the educational de- 
partment is the vocational school. This 
group is the only one receiving any academic 
work. Included in it are those children who 
are likely later to be sent out on parole or 
who, if not paroled, may be trained to be 
useful workers around the institution. 

As these individuals will function merely 
as helpers, no attempt is made to train them 
to go into these occupations on their own 
responsibility. For example, in giving them 
the elements of farming, an effort is made 
to teach them certain of the simpler and 
more fundamental operations so that they 
may carry them out when directed to do so. 

They will always have to be guided and di- 
rected in their work when they leave Pacific 
Colony. It is not expected that they will go 
into farming in a self-dependert way. 

The curriculum for all groups is eminently 
practical. No subject is included which does 
not have immediate significance to the child. 
The problem before the educational depart- 
ment is the necessity of bringing out po- 
tential mentality by means of concrete stim- 
ulation. 

The child’s happiness and well-being are 
best served by meaningful experience. At 
the same time, attention is given to devel- 
oping interest in the enjoyment of music, 
handicrafts, and the other subjects taught. 

The following subjects are included in the 
curricula of the four divisions of the school 
department: Animal care; gardening; gen- 
eral housework; miscellaneous handwork, in- 
cluding weaving, sewing, clay and paper con- 
struction work; music; physical education; 
speech; sense training, and -yoodwork. 


+ + 

Included in the simple academic work of- 
fered only to the one group in the upper 
division, the vocational school, are the fol- 
lowing subjects: Arithmetic, language, read- 
ing, writing, spelling and citizenship. 

In the vocational school all academic work 
is planned on the basis of practical needs 
in later life, including in arithmetic, for 
example, telling time, making change, tak- 
ing simple measurements, and the like. No 
attempt is made to cover more than the 
rudiments essential to every-day life in the 
community. 

It is a matter for pride and congratulations 
for California citizens to note that instead 
of calloused indifference there is at Pacific 
Colony a genuine desire and a gallant de- 
termination to assist each child to achieve 
his greatest potentialities. 


Poacher as Enemy 
to Conservation 


of Wild Life 


y 
George J. Stobie, 
Commissioner of Inland 
Fisheries and Game, 
State of Maine 
7 POACHER is not only a wilful breaker 
of the law but he is the enemy of the 
people. It sometimes happens that he is, 
through his own lack of ability of seeing 
straight, an enemy to himself. 


If it were not for the law, even the poacher 
would have to go out of that kind of business 
for want of game and fish to hunt and kill. 
How much better it would be for the poacher 
to use his skill in and knowledge of the woods 
as a guide, and sell his services in an honor- 
able and lawful manner, than it is to skulk 
and sneak around in the effort to beat the 
law and the game wardens, and finally, 
sooner or later, get caught and punished. 

If all citizens were like him, there would 
very soon be no game in the woods or fish 
in the streams. Incidentally, if that day ever 
came—and a poacher’s activities tend in that 
direction—both his and the warden’s occupa- 
tion would be gone, together with that of the 
guides, the camps, and every storekeeper, 
farmer and manufacturer who now enjoys 
some degree of prosperity because of the 
stream of money flowing into the State 
through those who come seeking health and 
recreation in our forests and on our lakes 
and streams. 


A poacher should be made to realize that 
he is wrong from the standpoint of his own 
interests, to say nothing of his work tending 
to hurt his neighbors and others who get all 
or a part of their living through serving or 
supplying those who come to our hunting 
and fishing grounds. 

No person who derives any direct or in- 
direct benefit from our fish and game busi- 
ness will have much sympathy for the man 
whose actions and influence seek to destroy 
that business and thus take away the ben- 
efits he now enjoys. The guide has a vital 
interest in the preservation of fish and game, 
and he should be just as much opposed to 
the poacher as the sardine men are against 
the horse mackerel. 


In the face of popular sentiment against 
him, the poacher will soon wither away. He 
would not long escape both wardens and 
guides who sincerely seek to stop him. 





